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For the Companion, 


THE OSMER AEROLITE. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAPr. VI. 


What Tom Found. 


When Tom was left alone he sat down and ate 
the luncheon which, like the others, he had 
brought up with him in case the search for Mr. 
Webb should be a long one, and then he walked 
over to the distillery, which the officers had not 
yet left. He asked the latter if any of them had 
heard anything in Crampton in regard to an aero- 
lite falling in this vicinity. 

‘“*Yes,” said one of them, “I did hear something 
about a big meteor being seen to come down on 
this mountain, but I should say that to hunt for it 
would be like looking for a needle in a hay-stack. 
Are you going to stay up here by yourself and 
hunt for it ?” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “I came a great distance for 
the purpose, and I’m going to stick to it as long as 
I can.” 

“I wish you good luck,” said the other, “but I 
don’t believe you'll find anything. If you get 
hungry, I think you’ll find something to eat in 
that house where the moonshiners lived. We've 
left it just as it was. There isn’t anything there 
that’s worth taking away.” 

“Nor about the still either,” said another officer, 
with a laugh. 

Tom now left the detectives, who were prepar- 
ing to return to Crampton, and started upon his 
lonely search. He was very much in earnest, for 
the editor had told him that if he did not find the 
aerolite in two days he was to give up the quest, 
so that this afternoon was all that was left to him. 
For some hours Tom tramped through the woods 
along the mountain-top, looking in every imagina- 
ble place for the aerolite. He was resolved not to 
give up the search as long as it was daylight. 

But when the afternoon drew towards its close, 
and the gloom began to thicken in the woods, he 
had not found what he had come to look for. 
‘Tired and disappointed, he turned towards the 
still, the direction of which he knew by a little 
pocket compass which he carried. He would try 
to find something to eat, and take a good rest. 
go down to Crampton when the moon rose. 


Then he would 


self out on the wide bench to rest until the moon 
should rise. 

The moon rose, but Tom did not, and the morn- 
ing sun shone through the open door before he 
awoke. ‘The bench was hard, and a good deal of 
cool night air had come into the room. Poor ‘Tom 
felt stiff and chilled. Very much surprised that 
he had slept so long, he thought he had better take 
some breakfast before he started down the moun- 


| tain. Finding some cold coffee in a pot, he kin- 


dled a fire of twigs and warmed it, and with the 
























| come along and give me a seat; 


Before he reached the abandoned distillery the woods began 
to grow quite dark, even the open places being overshadowed. 
Trudging heavily along, he trod upon a little pile of dead 
branches and leaves. These instantly gave way beneath him, 
and he went, feet-foremost, into a wide hole in the ground. 

He had fallen into Sammy Hammer’s other well. 

When Sammy Hammer, who, according to the sagacious Mr. 
Plum, had never recovered from the effects of being born a 
fool, dug his first well on the mountain top, he did not give up 
the attempt of trying to find water until he had gone down fifteen 
or twenty feet; but when Tom Kessler tumbled into said well, 
he fell but four or five feet, and then he came down on a mass of 





dead leaves. 

His first impulse was to scramble out as fast as 
possible, but the thought suddenly struck him 
that perhaps this was the hole made by the aero- 
lite. Stooping down and fumbling among the 
leaves beneath him, he soon perceived he was 
standing on something not generally found in 
holes in the woods. It was flat, seemed circular 
in form, and had a raised rim around its edge. 

There was no doubt in his mind that it was the 
head of a barrel. Putting his hand on the out- 


side of it, he found that there was some space be- | 


tween it and the sides of the hole, and was not 
slow in perceiving that if he had not fallen direct- 
ly on top of the barrel, the result might have been 
disastrous to him. 

“This is where the moonshiners stored their 
whiskey,” he said to himself. ‘No wonder the 
officers were surprised at finding so little of it on 
hand at the still.” 

But it was getting darker, and he had no time 
to waste in further investigations. He jumped 
out of the hole, and cautiously made his way to 
Sammy Hammer’s clearing, and entered the house 
which had been occupied by the distillers. 

Having some matches in his pocket, he lighted a 
candle, and proceeded to look for food. He found 
some crackers, cold meat, and cheese, of which 
he made a hearty meal, and quenched his thirst 
with water from a covered pail, which had probably 
been brought up froma spring somewhere down 
the mountain. Then, with a pile of old newspa- 


fast. 

“I might as well eat these things,” he said, “tas 
to leave them to the flies and ants.” 
Before going down, however, 
would take a look at the hole with a barrel in if. 
He found it after some little search, and, with 
a pole which he brought from the house, he 
probed around the barrel. 
ten feet long, and with a little trouble he could 

thrust it down nearly its whole length. 
“This is the other well old Silas spoke about,” 
|he said to himself, ‘‘and the moonshiners have 





of each other. I don’t think those officers will 
laugh at me for not finding the aerolite when I tell 
them what they have missed.” 

Tom easily made his way down Sammy Ham- 
mer’s road, and reached Crampton before the offi- 
cers had left there. 


work would have been but half done. 

“You ought to have a reward for finding it,” 
said one of them; “but I have no right to offer it 
to you.” 

“T have had my reward,” said Tom. “If the 
barrels had not been there, I should have gone to 
the bottom of the well myself. And if I had gone 
down, I suppose I should have stayed there.” 

A few minutes after this, Tom was accosted by 





plain fare of the night before he made a break- | 


he thought he | 


The pole was about | 


nearly filled it with barrels of whiskey, set on top | 


They were surprised, but | 
very glad, to hear of the whiskey in the well, for | 
if that had been suffered to remain there, their 


much too big for him. In a moment he recognized 
Mr. Madison Webb. 

“I thought you had gone on home by this time,” 
said Tom. 

“No,” said Mr. Webb. “I tried to hire some 
one to take me over yesterday, but they all charged 
too much, and I hoped somebody I knew would 
but if you're go- 
ing to Galton, we can hire something and divide | 
the cost.” 

This suited Tom, and an arrangement being. 


person proposed, 


“Did this young man ask you to make this application ?’ 


‘No, sir,” answ 


contempt. T wisl 











treated you, too, 
him to the top of 


absolute contiden 
He picked up 


speedily made, they set out for Galton, after Tom 


| had described to the officers the exact position of 
| the well, and received their hearty thanks for its 


discovery. On the road Mr. Madison Webb re- 
lated his grievous experiences at great length. 

“The only thing that comforts me,” he said, in 
conclusion, “is that none of you fellows found the 
aryolite. If you’d come across it, and I not there, 
I should have felt dreadful.” 

Tom left Galton by the train that afternoon, 
and the next day presented himself to the editor 
of the Daily Forum, and sadly told his tale. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, “we have to take 
chances, you know, when we go to look for such 
eccentric things as aerolites. But your case isn’t 
so bad, after all. Write me an account of your 
search, with all its incidents, and perhaps I can 
use it.” 

Tom wrote his account, and after one of the 
editor's assistants had trimmed and pruned it, it 
was printed. When he received his pay, he was 
told that nothing more was at present needed in 
the reporting line, but that if it should be again 
thought that his services could be made available, 
he should hear from the editors. 

This disheartened Tom very much, for he saw 
plainly that it would not do for him to depend 


look for something at which he could go to work 
earnestly and steadily, and his search for a posi- 
tion must begin anew. George Hamel took a} 





pers and almanacs for a pillow, he stretched him-| a dejected little man, wearing an old straw hat! great interest in his friend’s efforts to m: k ea be- 


“You know nothing of the kind,” 
been offered a position by us, and has treated our proposals with 


the bottom of the skirt. 


ginning in a business career, per poe to do 
his best to help him. He knew of no vacancy at 
his place of business, but he thought it barely 
possible that he might get ‘Tom a situation there. 

Not wishing, however, to depress the poor fel- 
low by any further disappointments, he resolved 
to say nothing to Tom until he had made inquir- 
ies. He went to the private room of the firm, and 
there he found Mr. Kinnock alone. He would 


| have preferred that it should have been Mr. Mal- 


ter, for he was rather afraid of the elder partner. 
As soon as Mr. Kinnock heard the name of the 
he interrupted George. 

’ said he. 
ered George. ‘But IT know he’d like a place here.” 
said Mr. Kinnock. “He has 


ito hear no more of him.” 


| \ hy. “Upon my word!” said George Hamel to himself, as he walked 
PAN gare home to his luncheon. “I can’t understand it. ‘Tom Kessler treat- 
\ / ing Kinnock and Malter with contempt! My mind is incapable of 
grasping the idea. But Tom shall tell me all about it. He’s bound 

iN i to treat ine with more confidence.” 
\ H \ George went straight up to his room, but 'tom was not there, nor 

N if did he come home to luncheon. 

XY] Fag ~ Lying on top of the trunk, George saw his brown sack-coat, 
Lis ————--— where Tom had thrown it. “Poor old coat!” he said. “Has Tom 


with contempt? And that after you accompanied 
a mountain, and led him to the bottom of a well, 


where, if he had found not truth, for le does not need that, but 


ce in his friends, 1 should be better satisfied.” 

the coat, as it happened, not by the collar, but by 
“Hello!” said he. “What’s this in here ? 
A letter, I believe. Which one of my old letters 
has got into the lining of my coat? Perhaps I 
have never answered it. It must have gone down 
through that hole in the breast-po¢ket. 

“Hello! Why, ‘tom has mended it! He didn't 
treat the old coat with such contempt, after all. I 
want to see what that letter is, but I won’t cut 
Tom’s sewing.” 

So saying, he took out his knife and ripped a 
portion of the seam of the lining, and through the 
aperture he easily pulled out the letter. When 
his eyes fell upon the superscription, and the 
printed address of Kinnock & Malter in the cor- 
ner, he sat for a moment gazing at it in blank 
amazement. Then, turning the letter over, he saw 
that it had never been opened, and arose to his 
feet in horror. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he ejaculated. 
“T don’t believe ‘Tom has ever had this letter! It 
is stamped, but it has never been mailed. I wonder 
if it hasn’t been given me to mail, and has slipped 
down into the lining? It must have been a good 
while ago, for I haven’t worn the coat for three 
weeks. 

“That’s it! There’s no doubt of it! Tom 
couldn’t have had the letter. It hasn’t been mailed, 
and it isn’t opened. And this is the way he has 
treated our firm with contempt! He didn’t an- 
swer their letter. And no wonder, for he never 
got it. I must wait here, and give it to him the 
minute he comes back. 

“But, no, that won’t do. It wouldn’t be fair. 
It would be of no use for om to answer the let- 
ter now, unless he told them how it happened 
that he’d just got it, and I don’t believe he’d do 
that for fear of injuring me. 

“What I’ve got to do is to take this letter to the 
firm, and tell them all about it. I expect they’ll 
give me my walking-papers, but it can’t be helped.” 

George ate no luncheon that day, but hurried 
back to his place of business, deeply grieved on 
account of the injury the non-delivery of the let- 
ter had been to Tom, and mortified and nervous 
on his own account. He could not help wonder- 
ing what position had been offered to Tom, for he 
knew nothing of the contemplated change in the 
South American agency. 

When George entered the private office of the 
firm, he was sorry to find that Mr. Kinnock was 
still there, and alone, the other partner being ab- 
sent for the day. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Kinnock, when George 
had handed him the letter, and had told his story, 
“J didn’t suppose there was a clerk in my employ- 
ment who would be guilty of a piece of careless- 
ness like this. Am I to take the trouble to write 
long letters, sir, for you to carry about in the lin- 
ing of your coat? And is a young man, to whom 


upon occasional employment like this. He must} our proposition is probably of great importance, 


to be kept in ignorance of our wishes, and to suf- 
fer undeserved imputations, because you, sir, care- 
lessly drop our letters into the holes of your old 
A person who acts in this manner is not 





| clothes ? 


' 
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to be trusted. Consequences more serious than | tablishment, because they did not fully come up to| The Osmer Aerolite has not yet been discovered, 


this might result from having such a clerk about 
our establishment. At the end of the month, sir, 
you may consider yourself discharged. Until 
then I shall see that no further opportunities for 
carelessness are given to a young man who does 


not make it his business to Anow that every letter 


he undertakes to mail, 7s mailed.” 

“Well, sir,” said poor George, “I brought the 
letter back to you. It was all T could do.” 

But Mr. Kinnock was inclined to give him no 
credit for this. “Brought it back!” said he, “of 
course you brought it back. Nobody doubts your 
honesty.” 

When George left the room, Mr. Kinnock opened 
the letter, and, adding a postscript to the effect 
that its delivery had been delayed by the gross 
carelessness of one of his clerks, he re-directed it, 
and sent it to Tom Kessler’s address by a boy. 

George found ‘Tom that evening in such a de- 
lighted state of mind, that his own melancholy 
mood passed unnoticed. 

“Hurrah,” cried 
grand! 
tisement I answered when I first began to look for 
business. And, what do you think, it’s from your 
firm! But I had no idea that your box number 
was four thousand three hundred and sixty-eight.” 

“There was no reason why you should have 
had such an idea,” said George, “but if you had 
mentioned the matter to me, I could have told you. 
But let’s see the letter.” 

When George had read Mr. Kinnock’s letter, 
and understood what was offered to Tom, his 
face lighted up, and he clapped his friend on the 
shoulder. 


Tom, “here is something 


Mr. Kinnock’s standard of merit, and he had con- 
| fidently expected to go himself. There was noth- 

ing now to prevent his congratulating Tom, not 
only with all his heart, but with all his accus- 
| tomed exuberance of spirits. 

“T tell you what it is, old fellow,” he exclaimed, 
| “you owe everything you’re going to be worth to 

that aerolite. If it hadn’t come down among 
those mountains, and the moonshiners, and the 
little men with high silk hats, you’d have been 
now wandering about without any more idea 
where you were going to strike than if you’d 
been a shooting star yourself. 

“If you hadn’t gone on that expedition, you 
wouldn’t have taken that coat, and if you hadn’t 
taken it, I should have given it away next day to 
| a poor man I know, who came to me asking for 
some old clothes. I forgot you had the coat, and 
actually looked for it, and if he had got it, you 
perhaps never would have known that Kinnock 
& Malter had offered you the position.” 

“T didn’t suppose,” said Tom, laughing, “that 


It’s a letter from the firm whose adver- | when I was knocking around out there I was car- 


rying my good fortune about with me. And, after 
| all, the best thing I did was to bring the old coat 
back here.” 

“That’s so,” said George, “but you wouldn’t 
have brought it back if you hadn’t kept up such 
a hot hunt after your aerolite.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “I’m sure I’ve found some- 
thing that is of a great deal more value to me than 
any aerolite that ever shot out from a burning 
meteor.” 

Early the next day Tom took a train for his 


’ 





“Why, Tom, this is a capital thing!” he cried. 


There’s no reason why you shouldn’t get to be 
head man down there.” 
“It will suit me, exactly,” said Tom, “and I’m 
sure father will agree tomy going. He believes 
Isn’t it a shame 
I've been kept out of this letter so long? 1} 
might have missed the thing altogether. I didn’t 
suppose you had such careless clerks in an estab- 
lishment like yours. 

fellow is?” 

“Don’t let’s talk about him,” said George. 
“He's a good-for-nothing wretch who ought to be 
kicked off the surface of the earth.” 

There was something in George’s tone as he said 
this, that made Tom refrain from what he was 
going to say, and look at him. 

“Yes,” said George, divining the look, “that 
unworthy individual stands, or rather sits, before 
you.” And then he gave a full account of the 
whole affair, including the unfortunate result to 
himself. 


in young men seeing the world. 


| 


Ilave you any idea who the | 


“Look here, George,” said Tom, the tears almost 
coming into his eyes, “I beg your pardon for 
I said. You don’t know how sorry 1 am. 
It wasn’t any fault of yours, anyway, but simply 


what 


an accident.” 

“Don’t worry,” said George. “With my expe- 
rience | can get into some place or other before 
long.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Kinnock did not mean what he 
said,” suggested ‘Tom. 

“Ah! my boy,” replied George, “if you’d been 
with Kinnock as long as I have, you’d know he’s 
very apt to say what he means.” 

In spite of the good fortune for which he hoped 
on the morrow, ‘Tom did not spend a very cheerful 


evening. He was much depressed by his friend’s 


misfortune, to whom he knew a business position 


home, in order to consult with his parents on the 


| very important question of the South American 
“If you get this place, it'll be the making of you. | appointment. 


There was, at first, a natural dis- 
inclination to his going away so far, but it was so 
evidently a good opportunity for the boy that this 
was soon overcome; and father, mother, and sis- 
ters vied with each other in getting him ready for 
the expedition. And when he sailed for Rio 
Janeiro the whole family went to the city to see 
him off. 

The last thing he saw, as the vessel steamed 


down the harbor, was the waving white handker- | 
chief of his sister Julia, raised high on the tip of 


her parasol. 

“Dear girl,” thought Tom, “the best part of 
the whole business is that it gives you the chance 
for an education that you ought to have.” 

“T wish,” thought George Hamel, as he stood 
on the pier, “that I had brought with me that old 
brown coat to wave. It would have been a good 
omen.” 

Our young friend has now been in South Amer- 
ica for nearly three years, and in his position 


Lost in thought, she forgot how time passed, 


but it is quite possible that some one may find it, | until a triumphant laugh from Hester roused her. 


‘for Silas Plum is very certain that he saw it come 
down on the mountain, although he is not as pos- 
itive as he used to be about the spot where it 

' struck. 


= ~or— 


For the Companion. 


ASPIRATION. 


Wouldst thou have the future ages know thee, 
Measure not thy life with those below thee, 
Wouldst thou have the future prize and love thee, 
Strive for the standard of the best above thee, 

Cc, P, CRANCH. 
————— 





For the Companion. 


MAGGIE LYNN’S NOVEL. 


“What is the matter with Mag?” Hester Lynn 
asked her mother. ‘The very minute she comes 
from school up she runs into the garret, and she 
locks the door and won’t let one of us come in. 
All day Saturday she was up there, and when she 
did come down, she was so cross and hateful there 
was no standing her.” 

“She’s reading something interesting, I sup- 
pose,” answered the busy mother, who took no 
time to think of any of her children’s caprices. 
“No one can read or do anything down here for 
the noise you all make. You’re like a lot of wild 
horses on a stampede. Like as not, though, Mag- 
gie’s reading a trashy novel. She’s too fond of 
’em, anyway. I can’t afford to have her idling 
her time up there, with this big basket of clean 
clothes to sort and mend. Hester, run up stairs, 
and tell her to come right down to her work.” 

Hester, an overgrown girl of fourteen, tormented 
by an insatiable curiosity to find out other peo- 
ple’s business, skipped up the two flights of stairs 
with alacrity, and thumped loudly at the door. 

“What are you banging there for?” cried an 
impatient voice. 

“Ma says you’re tocome right down!” screamed 
Hiester, through the keyhole. ‘‘She’s got lots of 
work ready for you, and you aint to lose one min- 
ute, cither, she says, or she’ll fetch you herself.” 

Having delivered this exaggerated version of 
the message, Hester seated herself on the step, 
chuckling at the grumbling she heard within, and 
determined to wait until Maggie came out. Per- 
haps she might get a peep into the room. 

As the key grated in the lock and the door 
opened, she bent forward, but could see nothing 





there has merited the full approval of his employ- | 


ers. He is tocome home in a month or two, and 
when he returns to the scene of his labors, he 
will go as agent in chief. When Mr. Malter 
consulted with Tom’s father in regard to this pro- 
posed advancement of the young man, Mr. Kess- 
ler remarked that he was afraid his son was too 
young for this important position. 

“It is often surprising,” said Mr. Malter, “to see 
the effect of responsibility and independent ac- 
tion on a young man. It matures him in a busi- 
ness point of view quicker than years could do it. 
Our agent down there is an elderly man, and 
wants to come home. His reports of your son, 


combined with 'Tom’s business letters, have caused , 


us to feel that we shall make no mistake in ap- 
pointing him our agent. And” 
Here Mr. Malter checked himself. 





He was on 


| 
| 


| 


Wis more absolutely necessary than it was to} the point of telling his old friend that there was | 
some thought of extending the South American | 


himself. 





The interview, the next day, with Messrs. Bin. | 
nock & Malter, was a long one. Although Tom | 
was cleared from the imputation of treating his 
proposition with contempt, Mr. Kinnock could 
not free his mind from the idea that a member of 
the Kessler family could not be expected to go 
down to South America, and attend to the busi- 
ness of the firm as he wanted it done. 


He ques- | 
tioned ‘'om very closely in regard to his ideas of 
business, and about what he had been doing, and 
thus brought out all the facts of the aerolite ex- 
pedition. 

When these had been fully detailed the last | 
remnant of prejudice against ‘Tom left the mind of 
Mr. Kinnock. A young man who understood | 
Spanish, and who would persevere so pluckily in | 
a difficult expedition, would certainly suit them. 
the conference came to an end, Tom 
was engaged, in case his father should consent to 
his going to South America. Mr. Malter accom- 
panied him to the outer door, and expressed his 
great satisfaction in thus taking into their busi- 
ness a son of one of his old friends. 

“T should be happy,” said Tom, “if it were not | 
for poor George Hamel. I cannot bear to think 
of my being the means of his losing his situa- 
tion.” 

“Oh! don’t trouble yourself about that,” said 
Mr. Malter. “Mr. Kinnock was very angry, but 
now that everything has turned out right, I can 


Before 


branch of the business, and of taking a junior 
partner into the firm to attend to it; but he con- 
sidered it better not tosay anything about this at 
present; and finished his sentence with the re- 
mark that he believed Tom would make a sue- 
cessful business man. 

“IT hope so,” said Mr. Kessler, “and I have a 
stronger belief in it, because, before I gave my 
consent to his going down there, I made him 
promise that, if he entered a commercial pursuit, 
he would give up all idea of the law. A young 
man cannot truly succeed in one vocation with his 
heart in another.” 


When Mr. Malter related this conversation to | 


his partner, Mr. Kinnock drily said, “If old Tom 
Kessler’s business practice had been as good as 
his theories, it would have been better for him.” 

George Hamel has fully regained Mr. Kinnock’s 
good opinion, and has been promoted in the office. 
For the last twelve months he has been very busy 
in the evenings in the study of Spanish, having a 
master who comes to him twice a week, and he 
has made good progress. 

This study was suggested by Mr. Malter, who 
is accustomed to look ahead, and who considered 
that if Tom was made their principal South Amer- 
ican agent, he would need an assistant, and that 


| the two friends would work together contentedly 


and well. 
Mr. Madison Webb still sits, in pleasant weath- 


bring him around. We can’t afford to lose Hamel. ler, in front of the hotel at Galton, and, summer 


He is a very useful young man. But we will ap- 
point a committee to make occasional examina- 
tions into the condition of his coat-linings. I'll 
go and attend to his affair immediately.” 

When the two friends met that evening, they 
were equally jubilant. George had been told that 
he was to retain his position, and this made him 
happier than if he had just been appointed to it. 
He had seen young clerks dismissed from the es- 


or winter, he wears a high hat, which he never 
intends to part with again. 

“If I had had my high hat on,” he always says, 
when he tells the tale of his expedition, “I should 
never have been taken for a moonshiner.” 

“An’ if he hadn’t gone along with us,” gener- 
ally remarks Jim Poole in an undertone to the 

| bystanders, “I believe we'd a-found that shootin’ 
star.” 


| 


but a litter of paper on the floor. Maggie came 
out looking flushed and angry. 

“No one can have a minute’s peace in this 
house!” she cried, fretfully. “It’s do this, do 
that, from morning till night. It’s worse than 
being a slave. Miss Hester, it’s you that’s at the 
bottom of ma’s calling me this morning. You’re 
never satisfied unless you’re spiting me.” 

“T never said a word,” answered Hester, cool- 
ly. But being, with all her faults, a truthful girl, 
she added, ‘Well, I did ask ma what you were 
doin’ up in the garret all the time. Maybe hear- 
ing your name reminded her that you’ve been 
shirkin’ your share of work for two weeks. Why, 
I’ve sewed ever so many pieces, and helped ma in 
the kitchen, and you amusing yourself playing in 
the garret by yourself.” 

“Playing in the garret!” repeated Maggie, 
scornfully. “Some day perhaps you'll see what 
kind of play it is.” 

Hester opened her round eyes at this mysterious 
speech, as she followed Maggie into their mother’s 
room. 

“Well, you’ve taken your time, both of you, to 
get here,” said Mrs. Lynn. “Look at that pile of 
clothes to be fixed, and you two idling away your 
time. Those four boys of mine just seem to try 
how much tearing and rending they can do, and 
you, Maggie, don’t try to help me one bit. Very 
well,” the poor woman added, with a heavy sigh, 
“when hard work’s conquered me, and I aint as 
strong as I was, you’ll be sorry for your idleness.” 

Maggie did not answer, did not even glance at 
her mother’s careworn face, but taking up a sock, 
eyed it with a disgusted look. 

“What ails the sock ?” Mrs. Lynn asked. “The 
holes ar’n’t so very big, as far as I can see.” 

“It isn’t the holes, ma, but I’ve got some writing 
to do, and if you knew what it was, you wouldn’t 
keep me here mending old socks.” 

“I know what’s got to be done, writin’ or no 
writin’,” her mother answered, decisively. “Your 
pa and I have skimped and toiled to give you an 


| education, so you could help yourself, or help us 


onapinch. Butif your learning is to make you 
lazy and above work, the sooner you leave school 
the better. You'll never be spry enough to make 
a good teacher.” 

“TI don’t expect to be a teacher!” Maggie cried, 
her eyes filling with indignant tears. “I'll be 
something better than that, and I’ll make as much 
money as I want. Just wait, and you'll see!” 

“IT guess it will be a long waiting,” her mother 
answered, with a laugh. “When you’ve done 
your work, we’ll talk about it. Now, girls, do 
your best.” 

As she hurried out of the room, Maggie suffered 
her work to drop on her lap, and fell into a pro- 
found reverie. 

“How provoking,” she thought, “just as I 
had got the lovely Eoline to the brook, to be called 
away! Shall she cross it, and find Hernandez 
wounded among the trees? Or shall his enemies 
attack him in her presence, and he resist gallantly, 
killing and wounding them right and left? Now 


” 





which would be more interesting, I wonder ?” 





“Don’t you wish you were me, Mag?” she 
cried. “Look at my pile! Just two more pieces 
to mend, and yours aint touched! Tl have time 
to goto Mallet Woods and get some nuts. If you 
hadn't been moonin’ around, you would have been 
free, too.” 

“Hester,” cried Mag, desperately, “if you'll fin- 
ish my share of work, I’ll give you that lovely 
blue neck ribbon you want so much! Yes, and 
I’ll do more! I'll take you to the garret and tell 
you my secret. There now!” 

“Done!” said Hester, eegerly, her nimble fin- 
gers attacking her sister’s untouched work. “I 
work so fast, it won’t take me any time to finish. 
If ma’ll just keep away! but I reckon she’s safe 
in the kitchen for two hours at least.” 

Maggie, released, fled to her garret, and there, 
with an old blank book for a desk, she wrote un- 
til the sombre evening light grew dim. 

Our Maggie, as 1 suppose you have guessed, 
was in the first efforts of authorship. She was 
seventeen years old, devoted to trashy novel-read- 
ing, too sentimental to be sensible, and with an 
exalted opinion of her own literary tastes. She 
expected to send “Eoline’s Fate,” as her tale was 
called, to a prominent magazine, and did not 
doubt its unparalleled success. She was sure, as 
soon as it was published, every periodical in the 
country would try to secure her, and she would 
put her own price on her writings. Yes, her 
mother was grumbling, but what would she say 
when she found the famous “Estrella” (her nom 
de plume) was her own daughter? She would 
hire a servant to help her mother, for of course 
the common, sordid work of the household would 
not be touched by her! 

Of course you think Maggie a very silly girl, 
which she was, but there are a great many quite 
as silly all over the country, whose literary aspira- 
tions are founded upon as weak and sorry founda- 
tions. A person must have a purpose, experience 
and inspiration to write. 

“Don’t forget your promise,” Hester whispered 
the next morning, as she met her sister on the 
stairway. 

“Come along, then,” Maggie answered, and in 
solemn state Hester was ushered into the garret, 
and there compelled to swear never to reveal the 
great secret which was to be entrusted to her 
honor. 

“Now, then,” said Mag, mysteriously, “I’m 
writing a story to be published in a magazine.” 

“A real story!” cried Hester, “and it’s going to 
be printed! Where is it ?” 

“Here,” said Mag, laying her hand on a pile of 
untidy, blotted pages, which reposed in the broken 
lid of an old trunk. 

“What, them blotty papers !”’ cried Hester, who 
was always serenely oblivious of grammar. 

“A few blots don’t matter,” Maggie answered, 
majestically. ‘No great author ever wrote care- 


fully. It’s the mean ones who are so very partic- 
ular. The printer’s business is to correct all 
mistakes. I expect my story will be beautifully 


illustrated, full of splendid pictures.” 

“Oh my!” was all Hester could say. For once, 
the irrepressible was conquered, and she gazed 
with respect at the supposed writer of an illustra- 
ted tale. 

“Wasn't it very hard to write a real story ?” she 
asked. 

Mag put on a careless air. 

“Well, it isn’t every one who has genius, you 
know. But if they fave, things just come to 
them without their thinking hardly. Now, I'll 
just read you a page or so of the story, that you 
may know how it runs. Eoline (she’s the hero- 
ine), after going through all kinds of dangers and 
trials, is wrecked on an island. 

“Sadly Eoline gazed over the sea, which, rip- 
pling on the sand, washed her fairy feet with its 
briny tears. She did not see that her satin slip- 
pers and rich dress were drenched by the salt 
spray’ ”’ 

“Gracious! hadn’t she been wrecked ?” inter- 
rupted Hester. “Don’t you s’pose her clothes 
were drippin’ wet when she got to land, and how 
did she manage to keep on her slippers ?” 
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“Pshaw!” impatiently, “she was wrecked in 
the night, goosey, and her clothes had time to dry. 
But people don’t think of those things when 
they’re interested in a story.” She read on. 

‘Suddenly a white sail appeared above the 
horizon, like the star of hope. Eoline gazed, her 
white bosom heaved, her beautiful eyes grew wild, 
and clasping her hands above her head, she cried, 
“Saved! saved!” and fell ina dead faint on the 
sand.’” 

“Oh, my goodness!” murmured Hester, “now 
wasn’t that an awful time for her to faint, just 
when she ought to be making signals to the ves-- 
sel? Of course, if she was flat on the ground, 
they couldn’t see her. Then, too, the sea might 
come over, and sweep her away.” 

“I will not read another word!” cried Mag- 
gie, indignantly throwing down her manuscript 
“You’ve no more appreciation of literary work 
than old Daisy out there eating grass. Who asked 
you to criticise ?” 

“I wasn’t criticising,” Hester said, humbly. In 
fact, she didn’t quite understand what the word 
meant. “I think it’s a beautiful story, and do 


” 


please read more. 

“No,” relentlessly, “you don’t understand. 
When the story is printed you can read it all at 
I'm going to send it off to-morrow.” 


once. 
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So when the next day came, Maggie herself 
took the precious parcel to the post-office. Then 
followed a weck of waiting, and during that week 
Mrs. Lynn’s prophecy was fuliilled, and her work 
conquered her. While she lay ill, Mr. Lynn said 
to his daughters, “The doctor says your ma’s 
clean outdone with work. I don’t understand 
how that can be, with two stout, strong girls like 
you to help her.” 

“O pa!” cried Hester, bursting into tears. “I 
did do all I could, and ma knows it, too.” 

“Well, I can’t say where the fault lies; but Vl 


n 


tell you one thing, and I want you to remember | 
it. Doctor says if your ma keeps on working so | 


hard after she gets up, she won’t live a year.” 
He turned away, and the two girls looked at each 
other with appalled faces. 

“Oh, I ought to have helped her!” sobbed Mag- 
gie; “but then V'll help her more when I get the 
money for my story. We'll hire a servant, and 
she sha’n’t do a stroke of work. 
this evening, Ilester. Please go to the office and 
see if there isn’t a letter for me.” 

Hester returned about dusk with a letter, and a 
bulky package. With trembling fingers Maggie 
opened it, and everything swum before her eyes, 
as her own manuscript dropped out. The letter 
was the usual polite form declining with thanks— 
the sugar-coated pill which is as hard to swallow 
as a dose of wormwood. But the editor of the 
magazine went a little out of his way to give a 
few words of sound advice: 


| to aring in the rear of the saddle-tree, dashed wildly 


1 ought to hear | 


| onds so stunned and bruised as hardly to recollect 


| 
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COMPANION. 


timbered, rocky cafion, known among hunters as| There stood the powerful brute, its outline quite | 


Starving Crow Gulch. 

Rufe was riding down the gulcu laie one evening, 
after an unusually long trip after horns. He was 
leading the other pony behind him, packed with two 
lurge sacks, astride of which, and tied on, rested a 
magnificent pair of elk antlers. As he jogged on, he 
was congratulating himself on the prospective re- 
ceipts of their next shipment from Rosebud, when, 
with alow growl, some big creature sprang from a 
thicket of underbrush near at hand, and drew itself 
up directly in front of his pony! 

Surprised and greatly frightened, the animal which 
he rode sprang snorting backward, pitching Rufe for- 
ward upon the pommel. At the same instant the 
other pony, whose stout lariat was securely fastened 
ahead. The shock proved too much for the girth, 
which was an old and long-used one; it snapped, and 
Rufe was thrown heels over head to the ground. 
Worse still, one foot hung in the stirrup, and for sev- 
eral rods he was dragged, sprawling, over the rough 
ground, after a terribly rough-and-tumble fashion; 
then the stirrup lost its grip, and he lay for some sec- 


what had happened. 

But at length he pulled himself together,—as an 
Englishman would say,—and staggered to his feet. 
As he did so, he heard the distant clatter of his po- 
nies’ hoofs as they fled, one up and the other down, 
the gulch. First he rubbed his bruised arms and legs 
vigorously, and concluding that he had no bones 
broken, bethought himself to look about and pick up 
his gun, which he knew must have been thrown from 
its open holster on the saddle. The full moon was 





“You are very young, I am sure from your writings,” he 
wrote, “and I advise you as a friend to waste no time in fool- 


ish stories which have no merit, and which distract your 


distinct in the moonlight. 

Riufe now determined to try the effect of a move- 
ment; forhe could endure the strain of such suspense 
no longer. Accordingly he stepped slowly backward; 
but as he did so, the creature’s furious lashings and 
snarlings grew louder, seconded by deep growls from 
its mate. 

Determined, if possible, however, to reach and 
climb one of the nearest cottonwoods, Rufe took an- 
other backward step. As he moved his foot, the 
spur on his heel clinked faintly against something, 
with a metallic sound; and divining instantly what it 
was, he looked down and saw the barrel of his rifle 
lying directly between his feet. He had been stand- 
ing almost over it, while looking in vain on all 
sides! 

At sight of it, his heart gave a joyful throb; he 
stooped quickly, picked it up; and as he straightened 
up to look out for the enemy again, he saw the male 
lion walking slowly across the moonlit space, not ten 
paces in front of him! 

It was circling around him preparatory to an at- 
tack. It walked with a sidling motion, lashing out 
its tail, its big head turned towards him. 

Slowly and carefully, as one whose life depended on 
his skill in shooting, Rufe drew the gun to his face, 
and taking aim as perfect as the light admitted of, 
fired !—and instantly threw another cartridge forward 
for a second shot. But the animal had dropped in its 
tracks, as though struck by lightning; and without a 
sound, save a little gurgle in its throat, it gave two or 
three kicks, and lay as lifeless as a log! 

It was a powerful animal, even though lying dead, 
and seen by moonlight. Its body, including the head, 


| through which he 
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could express, he has said, the tortures and agony 
passed during the 

lic wus closely watched, else, at times, he 
would have drowned himself or have beaten his 
brains out upon the rocks. 


suceceding 
weeks. 


“Months afterward he came back to the world a 
skeleton, worn and haggard from his terrible contest. 
It was an experience to which he could never after- 
ward refer without the most painful emotions. Not 
the least significant point in this veritable account is 
the fact that the young man always believed that his 
father had purposely brought about the catastrophe 
for the sake of bringing matters to a speedy end!” 


or — 


For the Companion, 


HORSE AND DRIVER. 


In a recent article I made a casual mention of 
brewers’ horses in London. 

Foreigners are always struck with the huge “drays” 
or brewers’ wagons, and the enormous size of the 
horses which draw them, and of the men who are in 
charge of them; and even the Londoners themselves 
cannot but admire the wonderful intelligence and do- 
cility of the horses, and the kindly bearing of the 
men. 

The drivers carry the usual wagoner’s whip, but 
bear it asa monarch bears his sceptre, as an emblem, 
and not an instrument of command. No one ever 
saw a drayman beat his horse, or even drag at its 
bridle. Indeed, they seldom touch the reins, but 
walk by the side of the animal, and convey their in- 
structions by the voice alone. 

The conduct of the horses when lowering casks of 


beer into the publicans’ cellars is equally admirable. 


I must here explain that in Engiand, a very large amount of 


mind from real duties and useful work. 
a fair writer. 


is more than all the romances in the world.” 


Probably Maggie felt very sore at the downfall of her am- 
bitious hopes, but mortification, and remorse for her own neg- 
lected duties, taught her an excellent lesson. Anxiety for her 
mother, and the thousand and oue little duties which fell to 


her share, prevented all morbid regrets. 


Mrs. Lynn recovered, and has had no occasion to complain 
of want of assistance, but she knows nothing of ‘“Eoline’s 
Fate,” which lies in the darkest corner of Maggie’s desk. 
Hester never betrayed the secret, but in her inmost soul she 
thinks the story was rejected because the publisher was jeal- 
She had not read his letter, how- 
ever, and can’t understand why Maggie has deserted her gar- 


ous of her sister’s genius. 
ret, and changed her whole manner of life. 


something useful to write. 


Before one writes for the world, one must have something 


to say. 
"a 


For the Companion. 


THE HORN-HUNTER’S ADVENTURE. 


Trophy heads of buffalo, elk and other animals have been favor- 


You will have to 
change your style and purpose, or you will never make even 
A writer must have a purpose beyond mere 
fancy ; but you can make yourself a good, true woman, which 


But Maggie is 
making an experience, out of which she may yet have 


beer is consumed, spirit-drinkers being the exception, and not the 
rule. It is cheap, and as an article of traffic requires the work of 
strong horses. 

In order to meet the cnormous demand for beer, which cannot 
be stored in large quantities lest it should turn sour, the supply 
must be constantly renewed. 

The trap-door of the cellar being raised, a sort of ladder is 
passed into the cellar so as to form an inclined plane up and down 
which the barrels are rolled. The barrel having been removed 
from the dray by the men, is encircled with a rope; one end of it 
is attached toa horse. When all is ready, a signal is given, and 
the horse walks slowly forward so as to allow the cask to glide 
down the ladder. 

As soon as he feels the cask touch the ground, the horse advan- 
ces a few steps so as to slacken the rope, and waits until it is at- 
tached to an empty barrel. He then walks away, so as to pull 
the barrel out of the cellar, and soon learns the exact distance 
which he has to traverse before the barrel is landed. When he 
comes to a house which he does not know, the horse continually 
looks round to see if the barrel is in sight, but in a very short 
time he makes himself acquainted with the precise distance which 
he needs to traverse. 

During the whole of these operations, the men never touch the 
horses, and very seldom are obliged even to speak to them. 

A curious example of guidance by the voice occurred during the 
funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. The enormous bronze 
car in which the coffin rested was so heavy that the artillery 
horses were unable to draw it, and brewers’ horses were sub- 
stituted. 

When the start ought to have taken place, the horses declined 


ite tavern signs ever since the days of our Saxon ancestors, but 
the “craze” for polished buffalo and Texas steer-horns is of much 
more recent date. Indeed, it has been but lately discovered by 
relic-venders that the horns of the American bison are suscepti- 
ble of a very beautiful ebony-like polish, which renders them*® 
highly ornamental. Since this fact has become known, however, 
the demand for them has increased, until the present traffic in 
them has grown to be both extensive and lucrative. 

The new stations and towns along the line of the Northern 
Pacific and of the Canadian Pacific Railways are the present 
headquarters of the trade, since these new railroads penetrate the 
last retreats of the bison. 

Here the bone-picker, horn-gatherer and relic-hunter have, for 
two years past, been reaping an abundant and profitable harvest. 
Bones for fertilizing purposes, at from twelve to sixteen dollars 
per ton, buffalo horns at fifty cents a pair, and occasionally a set 
of clk-antlers, worth from five to fifteen dollars, according to 


to move. They did not understand military language, while the 
whip, to which they were unused, only frightened them. At last 
some one suggested that a drayman should be summoned. It 
was done, and at the first sound of the familiar voice the horses 
started off with their load. 

Being desirous of seeing how the dray-horse behaved at home, 
I asked certain keepers of a large number of fine dray-horses to 
allow me to inspect their stables. They gave me leave to do so 
whenever I liked, and accordingly I started off in company with 
my lamented friend, the late A. H. Astley, so well known for the 
services which he has rendered to the horse. We inspected the 
places thoroughly, and were much impressed with what we 
saw. 

One of the first sights which struck us was that several of the 
horses were walking freely about the yard, although no one was 
guiding them, and the great gates were open. They went to one 
of the many water-tanks which are placed in different parts of 





THE HORN-HUNTER’S ADVENTURE. 


their size and beauty, furnish a virgin harvest for 
the few who have the hardihood to scour the great 
solitary plains and lonely mountain ranges of this 
wild region. 


Some months ago the writer chanced to fall in with | was, as he frankly acknowledged, afraid to go back 


two young men, then on their return from the Yel- 
lowstone country, who related, in the way of con- 
versation, several interesting incidents from their 
experience in horn and “specimen” hunting along 
the Rosebud and its tributaries. 

‘They were then, and are now, students at a West- 
ern college, and having their own expenses to pay, 
had gone out on the plains last summer, during the 
vacation season, to see what could be done in the 
way of making money. They set off prepared for 
the work, and had made a market in advance with a 
friend in Chicago, who kept a general curiosity shop, 
for all the buffalo horns which they might be able to 
gather and polish. 

They took with them a stout wall tent and a couple 
of breech-loading rifles, and after arriving at Rose- 
bud, purchased two strong pack-ponies, some cook- 
ing utensils, and provisions. Thus equipped, they 
moved out to a distance of twenty miles or more, to 
aregion which had been famous for buffalo-hunting 
during the previous winter, pitched their tent, and 
began operations. 

As the horns have to be polished perfectly in order 
to command the highest price, one of the boys was 
obliged to stay at the tent and work constantly with 
knife, glass, sand-paper and emery. The other, mean- 
time, scoured the plains on horseback, with pack- 
sack, rifle and horn-hammer (a light hammer for 
knocking the horn loose from the skull), and came in 
at night invariably loaded down with big “tossers.” 

The ground there in many places was literally 
strewn with buffalo skeletons. . 

As was quite natural in such a region, some excit- 
ing incidents befell them, several, in fact, with a gen- 
uine flavor of adventure. One of them, whose name 
is Hollingsworth (“Rufe,” his companion called him), 
gave the following account of an adventure with two 
mountain lions, or rather with a family of those dan- 
gerous beasts. It happened during the first part of 
August, shortly after they had moved their camp up 
® small branch of the Rosebud, to the mouth of a 


of the gulch, the shadows of the rocks, trees and un- 





shining brightly in the east, but the steep, black sides 
dergrowth, rendered his search an uncertain one. He 


where the wild creature had sprung out and fright- 
ened his animals, for he strongly suspected the na- 
ture of the beast; and he had heard stories of the 
mountain lion which made him feel rather weak- 
kneed at the prospect of meeting one in such a place. 

He continued back through the bushes, however, 
until he reached the small opening where he had 
been thrown from his pony. But as he stepped out 
into the clear space, a shrill scream came from the 
bushes close by—a horrible unearthly cry, utterly be- 
yond description—that literally raised his hair, and 
sent a prickly chill over his whole body. This scream 


“ran away. 





was followed by a whining, snuffling sound, as of a 
young puppy badly frightened. | 

tufe drew back from the bushes into the middle of 
the opening, where the light was strongest, and 
looked nervously about him. He could see nothing; | 
but he dared not run, fearing that such a display of 
alarm would invite an attack from the “lion.” 
Again the creature sent forth from the brush a terrific 
scream; and this time an answering cry came from 
the opposite side, so close at hand that Rufe turned | 
in terror, expecting to see this second lion ready to | 
leap upon him. 

A moment later a long-bodied animal stalked out | 
from the shade of a clump of willows, showing itself | 
in the open ground, scarcely thirty feet distant from 
where Rufe stood! Its attitude was threatening, its 
eyes glowed, it snarled savagely, and its long tail 
swept from side to side! 

For a moment the horn-hunter was too much fright- 
ened to stir from the spot; yet he retained sense 
enough to fully comprehend the situation. He was 
facing a full-grown male lion which had undoubtedly 
come at the call of its mate, to help in protecting 
their young! Ina word, he had stumbled on a nest 
of mountain lions, in the night, and had nothing but 
a small hunting-knife with which to defend himself. 

For an instant he gave himself up as lost, then 
seeing that the beast did not spring, he recovered his 
nerve a little, and began thinking of escape. 





| 


was more than five feet in length, and its tail some 
four feet more. 

Rufe had no more fear of lions that night. He 
spent some minutes examining the animal, satisfying 
his curiosity generally with regard to its species. 
Then he started for home, but met Mayhew, his part- 
ner, riding out the pack-pony,—which had run direct- 
ly to camp,—to see what had become of him. To- 
gether they went back, built a fire for light, and 
skinned the lion before returning. 

Next morning the other pony came in; and during 
the forenoon they found the elk antlers undamaged, 
and secured also a part of the buffalo horns, which 
had been scattered along the pack-pony’s route, as it 
FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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CuRED.—The only safe cure for drunkenness seems 
to be to stop drinking entirely and at once—and the 
story of the man who cut off a pet tiger’s tail an inch 
at a time, on the plea that he could not bear it cut off 
all at once, has been many times told to show the 
absurdity of gradually breaking one’s self of the 
alcohol habit. We believe, however, that physicians, 
in treating the opium appetite, have usually adopted 
the less abrupt way. A painful but victorious excep- 
tion to this is reported inthe Popular Science Month- 
ly. The writer says: 

“A pathetic story has lately come to my knowledge 
of a young man, an undergraduate in an Eastern col- 
lege, who had become a victim of the hypodermic 
use of morphia. He went with his father, who was 
engaged in the lumbering interest, into the primeval 
forests of Maine, hoping that during a stay of months 
with the wood-choppers he would be able to fight out 
the battle of gradual abandonment successfully. 
Through a strange fatality, when the party had just 
arrived at their camping-place, and were transporting 
their goods across a stream, the case of morphia was 
broken by an apparent accident, and its contents 
scattered into the water. None but the haggard 
young man could, at the moment, comprehend the 
appalling magnitude of the calamity—there, as he 





the yard, took drink, and went back again. 

It seems that when a horse is thirsty, it rattles 
against its stall in a peculiar manner. The stablemen 
understand the signal and loosen the horse, which 
goes out of the stable, has its drink, and comes back 
to its own stall. It is a remarkable fact that the 
horse always drinks at the same tank in which he 
quenched his thirst on being admitted to the yard, 
and always drinks from the same part of the tank. 

One of the stables contained eighty stalls, forty on 
either side. When returning from the tank, a horse 
never mistakes his own stall, though the stalls are all 
built and fitted in exactly the same manner. The 
old and expvrienced horses, however, always look 
into every empty stall which they may pass, in the 
chance of finding some provender in the manger. 

One of these old horses was pointed out as being of 
original character. He had for some years constituted 
himself an amateur policeman, never allowing man, 
horse, or dog to enter the yard except upon business. 
If a stranger should walk in, and address any of the 
men, or if he should go straight to one of the many 
offices, the horse would take no notice of him. But 
if a strange man were to saunter into the yard, and 
lounge about with no fixed object, the horse would 
fly at him with open mouth, make all the clatter he 
could, and drive away the intruder. 

All the horses are of gigantic dimensions. One of 
them—not the largest—measured six feet and one 
inch in height at the withers. They are never put to 
work until they are six years old, and are carefully, 
tested in every way before admission, the resident 
veterinary surgeon examining them as closely as a 
regimental surgeon tests recruits. 

The men look like a race of Anakim, and are se- 
lected and trained with the greatest care. 

The keepers of these great stables seldom take a 
man who is more than twenty. They pick up the 
finest and strongest lads that can be found, preferring 
those who have not reached their full growth, who 
have a good character, and who give promise of 
future massiveness, as well as height. If accepted, 
they are put into the yard as “odd men,” and are by 
degrees promoted to general stable-work, then to 





| was, two hundred miles from the nearest settlement. | grooming the horses, and lastly to the onerous task 


“He survived the terrible ordeal, but no words | of draywork. 
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During the whole period of probation they are 
closely watched, and are taught as much by ex- 
ample as precept that gentle kindness is the ruling 
power of the establishment. The very atmos- 
phere of the place tells unconsciously upon them, 
and they soon begin to feel that a coarse or even 
a rough expression would be out of place. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


stoppers have never come into use. ‘lhey could be 
made exceedingly ornamental, and might be 
adorned, like the blinker, with the coat of arms, 
or at least the crest of the owner. 

I may mention that several of the great English 
firms adopt a similar mode of treating the horse 
{to that which is employed by the one that we 








LONDON DR 
In their p eliminary duties of ‘odd men,” they | 
are intentionally kept from any personal contact 
with the horses. But they have perpetually be- 
fore thein the examples of their seniors, and by 
the time when they are allowed to sweep out ay 
stable, they have learned that horses are never to | 
be addressed except in gentle, caressing tones, 
and that the least display of bad temper or rough- 
ness will throw them back to “odd men,” or for- 
feit their place altogether. 

As for striking or kicking a horse, such a crime 

for it is a crime in that establishment—is un- 
known. Now and then, a new comer manages to | 
conceal his native ruflianism for a time, but sooner 
or later it asserts itself, 

Bawling at a horse isa form of ruffianism which 
is sternly and swiftly punished. The delinquent 
is at once reported at head-quarters, for the men | 
are most jealous of the honor of their order. The 
case is investigated, and if the accusation should 
be proved, the man is paid his wages up to the 
day, is given a week’s wages wherewith to keep 
himself for a time, and is conducted out of the 
gates, never again to enter them. 





Forgiveness is never accorded, nor under any 
pretext will the man be allowed to take employ- 
ment, even of the most menial kind, in that estab- 
lishment. Such were the conditions under which | 
every man enters the service of the firm, and he 
knows that they will be rigidly enforced, 

I may also add that the keepers of these stables 
never permit their animals to be tortured and 
hampered by the check-rein, which, independent 


of its cruelty, deprives the horse of its power of 
exerting its full strength, and so prevents the own- | 
er from getting the full amount of work out of | 
the animal. 


Neither do they permit the use of blinders (or 


blinkers), which are nearly as absurd as the check- 
rein, though they do not cause so much actual | 
suffering to the animal. 

There seems to be a hazy sort of idea that the | 
blinder is beneficial to the horse by shutting out | 
sights which might frighten it. But even with the 
largest and closest blinders, the animal is permitted | 
to see objects in front of it, and is just as likely to 
be frightened by them as by objects at the side or 
‘To be consistent, therefore, the horse 
ought to be completely, instead of partially, blind- 
ed, and then there would be no possibility of its 
secing a startling object. 

But, in fact, a horse is afraid not of objects 
which it sees, but of objects which it dues not see 
at all, or which it only partially sees. Why should 
we employ the blinder in harness, and not when 
we ride the horse? The nature of the horse is not 
changed because he has a rider on his back, in- 
stead of a driver behind him, and he is just as 
likely to be frightened in the one case as in the 
other. 





behind. 


The eye of the horse naturally projects from the 
side of the head, for the express purpose of enab- 
ling it to have a wide range of vision, and when 
we deprive the animal of two-thirds of its natural 
sight-area, we proportionately add to the chance 
of frightening it. 

Now let us be consistent. 











AY-HORSES. 


have described. But I mention a particular firm | 
because I have inspected its noted London estab 
lishment, and can therefore speak from personal 
knowledge. J. G. Woop. 


+or— 
TRUST. 
“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, *A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be 
afraid!’” | 
—Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
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SOME RECENT INVENTIONS. 


Inventions multiply so rapidly in these days of | 
sharp competition and scientific activity, that it | 
would be in vain that any one should try to keep 
pace with them. Of the vast mass of inventions, 
indeed,—even of those which are accepted by the 
Patent Offices, and for which patents are issued,— 
the world never hears anything. Many others, of 
real and practical value, quietly take their places 
ainong the implements of the world’s work with- 
out attracting the notice of the general public. 

An annual exhibition is held in London, where 
models and specimens of the most noteworthy 
appliances are displayed. In 1883 the exhibition | 
included all things relating to fishes and fishing. 
Last year it embraced discoveries and inventions 
for the care and preservation of health. The 
exhibition of this year, which began, as usual, in 
June, and lasts until late in the autumn, is de- 
voted to recent inventions. 

Some of the most curious and striking of the | 
exhibits made in this exhibition may he profitably | 
glanced at. | 

One interesting machine is that which separates | 
shops, picking out the 
iron scraps from the brass, thus enabling both to 
be utilized for further purposes. Another machine 
extracts gold from the ore by the application of 
electricity. This is said to get twenty per cent. 
more gold out of the quartz than was possible 
under the older processes. 





’ 


the sweepings of engineers 


Large guns used to be bored in such a manner 
that the metal excavated came out in shavings, 
and was for the most part useless. But a machine 
was shown in London which bores a solid eylin- 
drical core from the gun; sometimes cores thirty 
feet long are thus taken out. These can, of course, 
be used in many ways. 

A ship was displayed called an “aqua-aerial 
ship,” which, so the inventor maintains, can make 


the voyage across the Atlantic and back in less 


than a week. She is flat-bottomed and of slight 
draught, so as to skim over the water, instead of 
ploughing through it. 

The warlike contrivances shown were among 
the most interesting. There were guns which 
were capable of discharging one thousand bullets 
a minute, and which were also self-charging and 
self-discharging. A quick “ration-distributor” was 
also shown which would deal out rations in seven 


| minutes to half a regiment. 


Of course, electricity played a prominent part | 
in the inventions of the year. It is used to find | 


| actually among, the whites. 


COMPANION. 


aid to the dentist, and another lamp, by which the 
surgeon can examine the interior of the patient 
upon whom he is operating; and to convey par- 
cels to a distance, in place of the slower express 
systein. 

Other machines of interest were, one for cutting 
lines in wood engravings; one that chops up 
blocks into kindling, gathers them into bundles, 
and ties them at the same time; one that makes 
thirty-eight square paper bags per minute; and 
one that packs up grocer’s goods at the rate of 
eighteen thousand parcels a day. 

These are only a few illustrations of the untir- 
ing energy with which the ingenuity and skill of 
men are giving to the world an infinite variety of 
labor-saving devices; and are thus, each one, 
aiding to speed yet faster the progress of modern 
civilization. 

New principles are constantly discovered, and 
well-known principles receive new applications. 
The novelties of to-day become the indispensable 
tools of to-morrow. What an antiquated display 
the great London exhibition of 1885 would seem 
to the visitor in 1900! 

+ @»——_____—__ 


THE DAYS OF OLD. 


Then none was for the party, 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great, 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
The spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans thet were brothers 
In the brave days of old, 
—Macaulay. 
—+Or— 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


Our readers no doubt find frequently in the 
daily papers and in the debates in Congress ani- 
mated discussions as to the position of the Indian 
in this country. As this position is anomalous, 
and as the plans to change it are many and vari- 
ous, we shall try to set both clearly and briefly 
before our readers. 

The red men, when Governor Andros and 
William Penn dealt with them, belonged to dis- 
tinct nations, each of which was governed by its 
own laws, and had the right and power to treat 
with our Government. Our laws, civil or crimi- 
nal, did not touch its individual members, even 
though the Indians lived not merely near to, but 
The Government, in 
tracts of land from these na- 
tions, usually made payment in annuities of 
money, provisions, or clothes. 

But as time passed, and the white nation gained 
power, while that of the Indians waned, the an- 
nual payment of annuities of money and rations 
led a great many whites to look upon the red men 
as their pauper beneficiaries, instead of their cred- 
itors. ‘This may account for the indisputable fact 


buying enormous 


|that our Government has broken every treaty 


made with an Indian tribe. It now refutes their 
right to make treaties. With every year the tribal 
relation and laws grow weaker, while the individ- 
ual Indian still remains outside of our laws. 

The result is, therefore, that there are over two 
hundred and fifty thousand people in the” country 
who are controlled and protected by no law what- 
soever. Itis a totally unique position of affairs, 
which is held by no race in any other civilized 
country in the world. 

If an Indian robs or murders, or is robbed or 
murdered, no authority can legally take cogni- 
zance of the crime. The agent in each reserva- 
tion assumes such authority, but it is not war- 
ranted by law. His sway is as autocratic as that 
of the Czar of Russia. He is judge and jury, 
and if he chooses also to play executioner, no- 
body can interfere. 

Many of the agents are good men, who try to 
exercise their absolute power justly. But. this 
fact does not affect the question. All thinking 
men of every party admit that this autocratic one- 
man power is wholly at variance with democratic 
government. 

A large number of friends of the Indian pro- 
pose to solve the problem by making the red man 
at once a citizen, contending that the original own- 
er of the soil has as much right to the benefits of 
citizenship as the erftigrant, the convict, and the 
negro. ‘They urge that the recognition of the 
emancipated slave as a human being, with full 
legal and political rights, elevated him in his own 
self-respect, and in the respect of others. 

Another party insist that the man witha red 
skin shall not be recognized as a person or human 
being in the eye of the law, but remain as now on 
a level, legally, with animals. Still a third party 
demand that the Indian shall be admitted to citi- 
zenship only after he has been educated, and has 


‘ . | 
improved land for a certain number of years. 


Until then they urge that he shall remain under 
the control of the agent. 


a ee 
PASSING MONEY. 


The recent action of the Treasury department in 
exchanging some of its large stock of smali silver 
coin for gold coin held by the New York banks, 
has in it a lesson which it would be weil for both 
old and young to learn, and to put in practice in 
their daily transactions. 

The treasury had money enough, and legal ten- 
der money, too. But it was thought, whether 
rightly or wrongly we express no opinion, since 
the silver dollar question excites so much political 


Horses, as we well know, are just as liable to | out just where a bullet has lodged in a human | feeling, that it would be injurious to the country 


be frightened by sounds as by sights. 
let us stop up its ears. 


Therefore, 


| body, without the painful application of probes; 
I really wonder that ear- | to light a lamp to be placed in the mouth, as an | lation. 


| 
| 


to put a large amount of silver dollars into cireu- 
Consequently silver half and quarter dol- 
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lars were exchanged for gold coin, and the gold 
will be paid out while the silver dollars are re- 
tained. 

Now, whether one approves or disapproves of 
this action, it is necessary to admit that it makes 
some difference to a country what kind of money 
is in circulation. Therefore it is a duty not only 
of the government, but of each person in the com- 
munity, to help in making the currency as good as 
possible. 

Too many men will take any money that is of- 
fered them, provided it is not so bad that they are 
doubtful if they can pass it upon some one else. 
This is acting upon a bad principle. The proper 
rule is to insist upon good money in every case. 
Tf your butcher had a dozen customers who scru- 
tinized the money offered them as “change,” he 
would soon acquire the habit of taking no money 
to which any customer would object. 

We know one gentleman who is so prejudiced 
against silver dollars that he has never accepted 
one during the seven years the coin has been in 
circulation. If all who think as he does were to 
follow his example, a great reduction of the 
amount in ordinary use would certainly take 
place. 

But we refer especially to dirty and mutilated 
paper money, to clipped coins, and to money of 
any sort that seems open to the suspicion of being 
counterfeit. Give no assistance to the circulation 
of money which from any cause does not seem to 
you good money, and you will not have to violate 
your conscience by passing it off upon others. 


tie 


STIMULUS OF POVERTY. 


Men are naturally indolent. They love to take their 
ease, and’ are, therefore, averse to active effort. It 
is not uncommon to find capacity for mental labor 
combined with reluctance to undertake it. An indo- 
lent, capable man finds it painful to set his mind in 
motion. Hisinertia must be overcome by a foree out- 
side of himself. Many men, afterward eminent law- 
yers, artists, inventors, and even preachers, were 
made to exert themselves, at the beginning of their 
careers, by the pressure of poverty. 

The eloquent Erskine, after he had attained fame 
and fortune, often said he would have failed had he 
not felt his wife and children twitching at his gown. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, the greatest chancery lawyer of 
his day, worked up to an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year, equivalent to more than a hundred 
thousand dollars in these days. 

When he began his professional life, he had a small 
fortune, and thought of buying with it the lucrative 
position of a clerk of the court. But his father, a 
jeweller, was in straitened circumstances, and the 
pious son turned the money over to him, and went to 
work. His subsequent success at the bar, as he him- 
self wrote, arose out of the pecuniary difficulties and 
confined circumstances of his father. 

When Lord Eldon began his practice at the Chan- 
cery bar as John Scott, Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
promised him a commissionership of bankruptcy. But 
the promise remained unfulfilled, for a reason which 
Lord Thurlow afterward gave thus: 

“Jack,” said he, “I withheld it as a favor to you. I 
saw that you had ability, but that you were naturally 
indolent, and that only want could make you indus- 
trious.” 

Baron Tenterden, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
was a barber’s son, and used to go about the streets 
of Canterbury as an attendant of his father, when he 
went from house to house to serve his customers. 
| One day, after the barber’s boy had become Chief 
| Justice, he visited Canterbury Cathedral in company 
with a friend. The choir was singing, and the friend 
praised the voice of a certain chorister. 

“Ah!” said the Chief Justice; “that is the only 
| man I ever envied. When at school in this town, we 

were candidates for a chorister place, ana he obtained 
is.” 

The disappointed boy, who needed the small sala- 
ry, was consoled by the gift of an Oxford scholar- 
ship. Poverty made him study, for he had his own 

way to make through the world. In due time he 
| gained a Fellowship, whose income supported him 
| while studying law. 

When he was called to the bar, he had to contend 
with a husky voice, a leaden face, and a painful bash- 
fulness. But poverty made him a diligent worker, 
and in a few years his fees amounted to forty thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Kenyon, another eminent English lawyer, was so 

poor when he began practice, that he used to dine at 

la cheap eating-house, where dinners were supplied 
for fifteen cents. When he was Chief Justice, he 
gave this advice to a young lawyer: 

“Spend your own fortune, marry, and spend your 
wife’s, and then you will have some chance of suc- 
| ceeding in the law.” 








A 
UNTAMED. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, the conqueror of Napoleon, 
was, it is said, once utterly routed and put to flight by 
a scolding farm-wife, whose-setting hens his horse had 
disturbed. ‘I would rather face a park of artillery 
| than listen to her five minutes longer,” he said. 
Madame de Staél, who was able to charm all the 

world by her brilliant conversation, had, we are told, a 
| similar encounter with an angry Breton peasant, and 
retreated before the vehement abuse, utterly dis- 
| mayed and silenced. “I could not use her weapons,” 
was her excuse. 
“Never argue with an angry woman,” said an old 
French writer, ‘‘or try to dam a foul flood. Stand 
| aside, and let them pass.” 
| The effect and quality of a scolding tongue were 
known ages ago. ‘Better to dwell in a corner of the 








house-top,” said Solomon, “than with a brawling 
woman ina wide house ;” and again, “Pleasant words 
, are sweet to the soul.” 
| Young girls are apt to devote a good deal of anx 
‘ious consideration and effort to the means of making 
, themselves attractive and beloved. They study their 
looks, their gait, they strive eagerly to present to the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


world tasteful costumes, white hands, pretty feet, to | Near his centre was a spot black as ink, and not | Cleanse the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 


sing well, to play with skill, to dance with grace, and 
all the while they too often drive away friends and 
admirers by silly chatter, slang, or ill-natured gossip. 

“I find it easy,”’ said a well-known instructress of 
girls, “to train a young woman’s mind, body and 
hands. But her tongue usually defies me. 
would but learn to keep silence, something would be 
gained. But that is the most difficult lesson of all.” 

“Never judge of a young woman,” said a cynical 
student of human nature, “until you have heard her 
talk for an hour, apart from her mother, teacher or 
any one of whom she standsinawe. The most state- 
ly Juno will relax into a paltry dribbler,a gossiping 
scandal-monger, even sometimes, if provoked, a 
shrew.” 

Remember, girls, the old Arab proverb,—the word 
once spoken returns not until it has run through the 
earth. 

“The tongue can no man tame.” Because, perhaps, 
it always will express the secret thoughts of the 
heart. But the heart can be tamed, and so brought 
into harmony with God and man that its spoken 
words shall be helpful and dear to both. 


~oer 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS, 


The tact which makes a man a good commercial 
traveller isa peculiar gift, and one may be a good 
buyer or a successful salesman, and yet fail ‘‘on the 
road.” Some merchants think that unless a young 
man is a born traveller, no amount of drilling will 
make him a successful “drummer.” 

“T want a man,” said a partner ina large London 
house, “to work an important part of the ‘road.’ We 
employ two hundred men, but there is not one among 
them whom I could select with the expectation that 
he would prove to be the traveller I require.” 

George Moore, the philanthropic London merchant, 
was acomplete failure as a clerk in a wholesale 
house, but nature fitted him for a commercial travel- 
ler, and when his employer sent him out on “the 
road,”’ he showed such genius in securing customers 
that his employer wrote, “I am proud of you.” 

A “traveller” must have tact and a knowledge of 
human nature, as well as industry. If he cannot 
read men at a glance, and has not the instinct to 
adapt himself to their motives and capacities, he had 
better take himself off the road. 

Moore called upon a dealer in silks a dozen times, 
before receiving one order from him. The man was 
always ‘full,’ and wanted nothing. Moore learned 
that the silk mercer was very fond of a certain choice 
snuff—rappee, with a touch of beggar’s brown in it. 

“ll get you,” said George to himself, and when 
next in London he bought a handsome snuff-box, and 
had it filled with the tinted rappee. Within a few 
weeks, he dropped in upon the silk mercer, and was 
greeted with his usual salutation, “Quite full, quite 
full, sir!” 

“All right, sir,” answered George; “I scarcely ex- 
pected an order, but I called upon you for a refer- 
ence.”’ 

“Certainly, sir, by all means,” answered the mercer, 
feeling a little complimented. 

In the course of the conversation George took out 
his snuff-box, and, taking a pinch, returned it to his 
pocket. After a short interval he took it out again, 
saying, as he took another pinch, “I suppose you are 
not guilty of this bad habit?” 

“Sometimes,” answered the mercer. George handed 
him the box. 

“Well, that’s very fine!” 
with zest. 

“Let me present you with the box,” said Moore. 
The mercer accepted it with thanks, and the drummer 
left the store, without asking for an order. But the 
next time he called, the mercer gave him an order, 
and long continued to be one of his best customers. 

These anecdotes are instructive as well as amus- 
ing. ‘They illustrate the tact and good humor which 
convert a rebuffing store-keeper into a genial cus- 
tomer. 


said the man, snuffing 


” 


“Did I not tell you,” said an exasperated hosier to 
a pressing drummer, who was unfolding his samples, 
“that I had more travellers than customers, and that 
I would not look at an article?” 

“Well!” replied the witty traveller, “you don’t 
mind my having a look at the samples myself, do 
you? Trade has been so bad that I have not seen 
them for the last six days.” 

He secured a customer. 


—~9——_—_—— 
SUN-SPOTS, 


The shining surface of the sun is frequently marred 
by spots. Astronomers have eagerly scanned these 
little black patches for nearly three hundred years, 
and a clear day seldom passes when in some part of 
the world a record is not kept of their number and 
size. 

Schwabe, a German astronomer, kept a record from 
1828 to 1867, of the number of days when he saw the 
sun without spots in the course of each year. During 
some years there would not be a day without spots, 
and during others there would be nearly two hun. 
dred days without spots. 

He found, by comparing his data, that once in 
about eleven years the greatest number of spots, or 
the maximum, occurs. The spots then diminish for 
five or six years, reaching the minimum. Another 
six years brings the return of the maximum. Thus 
there seems to be a period of about eleven years in 
the spot-producing activity of the sun. 

The period is irregular, and no scientist has yet 
found a satisfactory explanation of its cause, any 
more than has been done of the sun-spots themselves, 
though it is generally accepted that they are cavities 
in the glowing orb. 

The sun recently passed the maximum of sun-spot 
activity, during the latter part of 1883, and the spots 
are decreasing. But there are still spots on the solar 
face, as any observer may see who has access to a 
small telescope, taking care to protect the eye with a 
colored glass. 

We had recently a fine view of the great luminary 
through a three-inch refractor. The sun looked like 
a huge white sphere, too large to be seen entirely in 
the field of vision, his edge, or limb, cutting the dark 


background of the sky with an intense sharpness that | 


was deeply impressive, 


If they 


|much larger than the head of a large pin. It was 
| difficult to realize that this spot was thousands of 
| miles in diameter, a huge cavity ina sea of raging 
flames. A tiny spot was near the central one, and a 
group of four spots was near the sun’s limb. 

Year after year the spots will lessen until 1889, 
| when scarcely any will be visible. Observers in 1893 
| will behold the maximum of another sun-spot period, 
when spots are often large enough to be seen with 
the naked eye. 
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TAMING THE BULLFINCH. 


and entitled “Under the Punkah,” is given a method 
of treating cage birds which may prove of interest to 
those who have the care of these pets. The author 
of this book and his wife made their home for some 
time in the out-of-the-way hill-country of Hindoo- 
stan, where the society of their birds was valued by 
them. 


The bullfinch and canary became soon part of our 
lives, and every new habit or prettiness was noted 
and cherished. A friend came in one day, and going 
to speak to the bulltinch, was shocked at his wildness. 

“Why don’t you tame it?” he asked. 

“How?” inquired my wife. “I have been trying 
hard, but I don’t think they will ever begin to care 
for me.” 

“Oh, starve them,” was the reply. 

“Starvethem? Never!’ said my wife, firmly. 

But I made a note of the advice, and that very af- 
ternoon, as soon as my wife had left the luncheon. 
table, I nearly emptied the seed-boxes into the fire. 
Next morning my wife noticed, without suspecting 
anything, how completely the birds had eaten up 
their allowances. I was, of course, absorbed in my 
newspaper. 

But when my wife went out, I took the liberty of 
turning round the seed-boxes, so that the birds, who 
had been eating voraciously, could get no more. The 
barbarous fact escaped observation, and, remorse 
gnawing at my heart, I awaited the morrow with 
anxiety. Would the birds be tame? But the thought 
kept recurring to me in the night-watches—would 
they be dead! 

They were not dead, however; on the contrary, 
they were very much alive. Indeed, their extraordi- 
nary sprightliness attracted my wife’s attention, and 
all through breakfast she kept drawing my attention 
to the conversation being kept up by the two birds. 

*‘How happy they are together!” she said. “And 
how hungry!” I thought. 

Breakfast over, she proceeded to attend to her birds, 
and then the turned boxes were discovered. 

“Oh,” she said, “how stupid I have been! Just 
imagine, these poor birds have had no seed all day! 
I forgot to turn their seed-boxes round!” 

“Never mind, dear; it has done them no harm 
apparently. Besides, we can see now whether starv- 
ing does really tame them. Offer the bullfinch a hemp- 
seed in your fingers.” 

The success was complete, and my wife set apart 
“to-morrow” for another starvation preparatory to 
further instruction. But her heart was too soft, and 
to this day the birds have never been stinted again. 





——$¢@p—____—_— 
ANSWERING A CHALLENGE, 


Half the bugbears of life are such merely because 
we fear them. The old advice in regard to grasping 
anettle may be applied, in substance, to many another 
nuisance. Meet a spectre bravely, and it melts into 
thin air, as the following anecdote will illustrate. 


Beggar’s Bush, a wild common on the outskirts of 
Dublin, was once dotted over with brier-bushes. The 
story runs that in olden days when policemen were 
unknown, this lonely spot was frequented by a stal- 
wart Irishman, who made himself the terror of the 
neighborhood. He used to place his hat in the centre 
of the road, and then, armed with a blunderbuss, 
crouch down behind a bush. 

Whenever any one approached his hat, he would 
jump up from behind the bush, level his weapon, and 
roar out in stentorian tones,— 

Put all the money you have into that hat, or’-—— 

The traveller naturally enough put his money into 
the hat, being only too glad to escape with his life. 

ne day, however, a powerful, fire-eating fellow- 
countryman came along, and was received with the 
usual threatening salute,— 

“Put all your money into that hat, or’’—— 

The man in the road turned, and, facing the high- 
wayman, brandished his shillelagh in a most warlike 
manner, exclaiming,— 

“Or what?” 

“Or get you gone out of that!’? was the instant 


reply. 

“Arrah, thin, is that all?’ returned Pat, kicking 
the hat out of his way, and whistling as he went leis- 
urely on. 


—~@ 
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TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 


One of the most trying things in a boy’s life is be- 
ing asked to turn the grindstone. It is hard work, 
and no mistake; and while engaged in it many a boy 
has formulated plans for running away to sea, or be- 
coming a highwayman or Indian fighter. Few of 
these plans are ever carried out, which is a good 
thing for the boys. There are worse things in life 
than turning grindstones. The Arkansaw Traveller’s 
humorist writes as follows regarding the grindstone 
days of his youth: 


It is an old saying among the farmers that there is 
no employment more trying than turning a grind- 
stone or “minding a gap.” The grindstone could 
have been introduced during the dark ages as an in- 
strument of torture. Turning the crank is such mis- 
erable work that the men, foregoing it with noble 
resignation, compel a boy to take it in hand. 

When a strong man with a scythe blade appears, 
the boy’s heart sinks. He is told that grinding it will 
not require a very long time, but he knows better. 

It may be unconscious strength, but it seems that 
the man takes a special delight in bearing unnecessa- 
rily hard on the stone. No ties of affection are strong 
enough to prevent this additional cruelty. The boy 
wonders how a man can be so heartless, but when he 
becomes a man, and when his boy turns the crank, he 
bears on the stone. 





LICKING OLD STAMPS. 
There is danger it licking postage-stamps or gummed 
envelopes that have once been used. A physician 


calls attention, inthe Boston Transcript, to two cases 
of illness caused by this untidy habit. 








He says that a peculiar case occurred in London a 
short while since, which illustrates the dangers from 
this source. The recipient of a letter, after Lagere | 
its contents, re-enclosed it by licking the gum whic 
had been previously moistened with the saliva of a 
man who daily took large doses of morphia hypoder- 
mically. 

The result was a severe attack of illness, with 
a of opium-poisoning. The simple contact 
of the — of a subject addicted to morphine had 
rendered the mucilage potent for mischief. Only last 
week a person consulted me who had an ulcer on the 
tongue, which he ascribed to licking the gum on an 
envelope. 

At first I thought the patient mistaken, but subse- 
quently I concurred in this opinion, 


In Phil Robinson’s book relating to life in India, | 


realize what poor health you have had, [Adv 
—_—-----—~>— 

Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other affections 
caused by impure blood, are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ removes yellowness from the teeth. Get the 
genuine made by JOHN I. BROWN & Sons. [Ade, 








AISY BROOM-HOLDER CO., 62 Lake Street, 
| Chicago. Agents Wanted. See Com panion of July 30, 
HEADQUARTER for LADIES’ FANCY WoRK.Circulars 


Sree! J.¥.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. | 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill. Se oRue, | 
(COLGATE ACADEMY, tsisiness* Send tor'Cat 


alogue. JAMES W. FORD, Hamilton, N. Y. 


| Become Quick AT FIGURES. Circulars free, ! 


The Woodbury Company, Boston, Mass. 


Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J.—Prepares 
boys and young men for Business; and for Princeton, 
| Yaleand Harvard. Rev. A. G,. CH: 

















| 
| How to 





Price $1, All dealers, | 








I FiGHLAy D MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass.—30th year begins Sept, 9, 1885. 
| Cc. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 
| AGENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE'S 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition, 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
ANTED AGENTS for Life of GEN. GRANT, by 
P. C. Headley and Geo. Lowell Austin, full, com- 
plete, illustrated, and at popular prices. B. B. RUS- 
SELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 


| AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, O. The 
| Twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1885, Entrance 
| examinations SEPTEMBER Iith and th. Application | 
| should be made early. MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 


MBERS, A. M., Prin. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 
Special students are admitted to any of the regu'ar 
classes, in languages or in any other studies. There is 
no more charge for reciting in several classes 
in any one branch than for reciting in one class. 
Upper Departments begin Sept. 16th. 


EVERLASTING 


PERFUME in Powder Form. METCALF'S VIO- 
LETTE, HELIOTROPE and JOCKEY CLUR 
impart a delicate odor to clothing, furniture and 
carpets. For sale by druggists generally, or 
sample sent by mail on receipt of twenty-five 
cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


COOPER & CONARD’S 


A Journal of Home Literature and Fashion. 
FIFTY CTS. The Cheapest 
A YEAR and Best in 


the world. 
Any one sending four 


names and $2.00 will MONT LY 
& 


receive one copy free. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th and Market, Phila. 


B.S. & B. H. C. 


Razor Blade Shears and Button-Hole Cut- 
ters are goods on which any lady or gentle- 
man can MAKE &50 PER WEEK. 
We will prove this if you will a 
employment. WORK FIRST- 
Send Stamp for Terms. 


PAUL E. TABEL M’F’G.CO.,Chicago, Ill. 
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NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 

tory School for Little Girls, GOVANSTOWN, 3 miles | 
from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the Sisters of | 
Notre Dame. Send for Catalogue. | 


JIMPROVED ROOT BEER, 
Packages, 2c. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome | 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25c, C.E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 
in your own 

$6 to $8 a Day town selling 

the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 

Over 125,000 sold, Every family buys 

them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, 16c. in 
2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 


3 100 rar., 10c. 














; 6 Baden, 











xed, Vie. 
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£10 Greee 37 Jamaica, Lic.; 6 Java, 
10¢c.; 3 Malta, 15c.; 4 Peru, I 10 Portugal, 12c.; 8 Rou- 
mania, l0c.; 15 Spain, l0c.; 8 Sweden Unp"d, 12c.; 


Unp’d, 12¢c.; 4 Suriname, 15 : 
F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N.Y. 


6 4 STU e F’ 9 Sample copy sent, aus 


, famous 
‘ ” 
Donkey Puzzle. 
Send address and 2c. stamp to Lewando’s French 
Dye House, 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
ewn RTHAN D thoroughly taught by 
H MAIL or personally; 
ood situations procured a// — when competent. 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 
Send for cirlar. W. G., CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


STUDENT’S CABINET 
of 20 Rocky Mt. Minerals, 
Gems, and Petrifactions, etc., 
arranged in a handsome cabinet 
case, correctly. labeled, securely 
packed, only #1.00,_ Large Cata- 
logue of Indian relics, 5¢. H. H. TAMMEN, Denver, Colo, | 


= aa | 
H ” | 
“With the Odors of the Forest. 

THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made from | 
fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, supe- | 
rior to tar soap; no rank smell of tar; softens and | 
stimulates the skin; makes complexion bright and clear, 
FoR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. Sample cake (4 ounces) | 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, by ‘ s 

PARK & TILFORD, Gen'l Agents, New York. 














Reversible Collars Cuffs | 
GOLD MEDAL FABRIC,] | 
‘air Cuffs & Collar, either | 

Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size by mail, 6c. | 





Reversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
See large adv. in YOUTH’S COMPANION, July 2nd. 





VERSAL CUFF-HOLDER. | | 

For Ladies and Gentle- | 

i men. The best article | 

ever invented, Can also | 
be used forSleeve-hold- 
— er, Eyeglass - holder, 
— Drawers - Supporter, 
orter, Tidy-Holder, Apron-Holder, and a 
Elegantly Nickel-plated. 
Half gross of os rs, $3. 
er Co., 












Hose-Sup 
reat variety of other uses, 
y mail, - 0c. a pair. 

Gross, $. Address Universal Cuff Hok 

53 State St., Room 26, Boston, Mass. 





that are WEAK, 

SORE, or DIM, 

whether chronic or 

acut r 

old CURED the 
ARABIAN EYE LOTION. 

Most delightful cooling remedy, very effective, 

et harmless to a baby. Warranted. Try it. 

rice, with full directions, by express, $1, Send 

stamp for his Treatise on Diseases of the Eye and Ear, 

Address Dr. R. WILSON, Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 

¢2™ For sale by all responsible Druggists. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Boston, Mass. 
The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instruc- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. 
Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 per term, 
Fall term beains September 10, 1885, For Ilustrated 
Calendar, giving full information, address 

E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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GOoD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


TS I RR EO 
Greatest inducements ever of- | 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
—— Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full griouars address 

1E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,— 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


P. 0. Box 289, 
Estab’d 1860. TEE Inc’d 1886, 




















Are thoroughly well built. 


reliable instrument, They are nota** CHEAP OrGAN.”’ 





CARPENTER COMPANY, Brarrizezoro, Vr. 





solutely unapproachable. 
about it, mentioning this paper, 


is oO three months’ trial subscription from July 
2d, to the Art Interchange, which will include three 
beautiful colored studies, viz: Pink and White 
Chrysanthemums (size 20x14'5), Cardinal Flow- 
erand Golden-Rod (10x13), anda Marine Water- 
Color Sketch (10x15), by Harry Chase. In addition 
there will be six large supplements of outline designs 
(full-size) for painting and embroidery, besides seventy- 
two pages of designs and text. giving careful instrue- 
tions in artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroid- 
ery, and all other kinds of art work. Any question from 
subscribers answered in the paper; over four thousand 


individual replies to date. Sample copy, with colored 
plate of pansies, lb ets, Address THE RT INTER- 
SH zed F 






ANG a 37 and 39 W. 
1 


Mention t 


e YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


FACILE. 


This marvellous Bicycle (differ- 
ent from all others) holds the 
World's Record on the road for 
10, 20 and 50 miles; for 24 hours: 
for 7 days; and for the longest 
continuous ride ever made, [t has 
done 100 miles in74 hours, and has 
three times broken the 24 hours 
record, It is SAFE, FAST, EASY. 
and comfortable; can be ridden 
by any adult; and CAN BE 
LEARNED IN AN HOUR. 
Asa practical roadster for all uses and seasons, it is ab- 
Send tor Price-List and learn 


R. B. WILCOX, 15 Park Place, New York. 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price List tothe E. P. | liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
r , | MORSE BR0Os., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


JUST LISHED! 








The best work on Knitting ever offered. Send three 


2-cent stamps and ask for new edition 1885, with samples 
of Silk. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette six inch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
fac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal twelve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered. 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec'y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, New York. 











one Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace. 
Mm Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J, MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SSHOE.Y 








For Beauty of Polish, ng Labor, Clean- 
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For the Companion, 


NOBODY COMING TO-NIGHT, 





In the glow of the western window, 
Amber and opatine air 

Flooding her eves with beauty, 
Fanning her lint-white hair, 

Phe dear old mother is sitti 
Watching the suntight’s flight; 

Alone by the western window 
For nobody's coming toenight. 





Crossing the level meadows, 
Throuch the rieks of the fr 
Her neishl is faring home 





rrant hay, 





vy aa 

A sweet little wife is waiting 
With a kiss at the cott » door, 

And baby will toddle to meet him 
Over the kitehen floor, 


In the lane, with its vines a-tangle, 
And its shadows like broken light, 
A fair girl waits for her lover, 
Who surely is coming to-night, 
Her gown is a fllecee of silver, 
With ribbons of daintiest bIne, 
And her eves are a color to mateh them, 
So cloudless their violet hue, 


The aged face at the window, 
All graven with patient lines, 
Takes note of the sweet girl’s gladness, 
Revealed by so many signs; 
No cuvy her heart is stirring, 
As the glimmer of sunshine pales, 
For her loved ones are safe in the city 
Where never the glory fails. 


Once there were little children 
Who called her “mother,” ah, sweet; 
This old house rang to the music 
Of their merry, romping feet. 
There was once a form beside her, 
A face that never grew old; 
Her own, in its manly beauty, 
Her own, with its hair of gold, 





Now, in the grass-grown church-yard, 
And deep in the restless sea, 
Are the dear ones who tilled the homestead 
With the sound of their boisterous glee, 
Ah me! itis very silent 
Po watch the tar-away light, 
As it melts in the star-lit heavens, 
When nobody's coming to-night, 


By the bars of the western window, 
By the key of the evening star, 

Her thought climbs up to the meaning 
Of the beautiful gates afar: 

There is wonderful bliss awaiting, 

In the regions of shadowless light, 

he soul that is peaeeful and patient— 

But nobody's coming to-night, 


MARGARET FE, SANGSTER, 


For the Companion, 
CHARLOTTE ELLIOT’S HYMN. 


Some fifty years ago that eminent minister, the 
Rey. Cresar Malan, of Geneva, was a guest of the 
Elliots, a well-to-do family in the West End of 
London. 

One evening, in conversation with the daughter 
Charlotte, he wished to know if she was a Chris- 


tian. ‘The young lady resented his question, and | 


told him that religion was a matter which she did 
not wish to discuss. Mr. Malan replied, with his 
usual sweetness of manner, that he would not 
pursue the subject then if it displeased her, but he 
would pray that she might “give her heart to 
Christ, and become a useful worker for Him.” 

Several days afterwards the young lady apolo- 
gized for her abrupt treatment of the minister, 
and confessed that his question and his parting 
remark had troubled her. 

“But | do not know how to find Christ,” she 

“said. “I want you to help me.” 

“Come to Him justas you are,” said Mr. Ma- 
lan. 

Ile little thought that one day that simple reply 
would be repeated in song by the whole Christian 
world. 

Further advice resulted in opening Charlotte’s 
mind to spiritual light, and her life of devout ac- 
tivity and faith began. She possessed literary 
gifts, and having assumed the charge of The 


Yearly Remembrancer on the death of its editor, | 


she inserted several original poems (without ber 
name) in making up her first number. One of 
the poems was 
“Just as Tam, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
© Lamb of God, I come!” 
The words of Pastor Malan, realized in her own 
experience, were of course the writer’s inspiration. 
Beginning thus its public history in the columns 
of an unpretending religious magazine, the little 
anonymous hymn, with its sweet counsel to troub- 
led minds, found its way into devout persons’ 
scrap-books, then into religious circles and chapel 
assemblies, and finally into the hymnals of the 
“church universal.” Some time after its pnblica- 
tion a philanthropic lady, struck by its beauty and 
spiritual value, had it printed on a leaflet, and 
sent for circulation through the cities and towns 


of the kingdom, and in connection with this an in- | 


cident at an English watering-place seems to have 
first revealed its authorship to the world. Miss 
Elliot, being in feeble health, was staying at 'Tor- 
quay, in Devonshire, under the care of an emi- 
nent physician. One day the doctor, who was an 
earnest Christian man, placed one of those float- 
ing leaflets in his patient’s hands, saying he felt 
sure she would like it. The surprise and pleasure 
were mutual when she recognized her own hymn, 
and he discovered that she was its author. 

Rey. Duncan Morrison, from whom we gather 
the above facts, sends a Latin translation of Char- 
lotte Elliot’s hymn to the Montreal Witness, and 
he says of it, “Perhaps there is no hymn in the 


language . . . . that has been more blessed in the | One box was politely offered to an acquaintance, 


raising up of those that are bowed down. Its his- 
tory has been wonderful. It is surely a leaf from 
the tree of life which is for the healing of the na- 
tions.” T B. 
~<Qor—_—_—_—— 


MONTEFIORE. 


No nobler or more beneficent life could be described 
than that of the venerable Jew, Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who died late in July at Ramsgate, England, in 
the one hundred and first year of hisage. Ata period 
when the grandfathers of most of the readers of the 
Companion were yet unborn, Sir Moses Montefiore 
was busy with numberless projects to better the 
political and social condition of the long-persecuted 
race from whence he sprang; and all through an 
existence prolonged for more than a century of time 
he devoted both his energies and his wealth to this 
good end. What a number of stirring events, both 


on the broad stage of history and in the condition of 


the Jews, did Sir Moses witness during his long 
career! 


Ife could distinetly remember Napoleon's brilliant 
career in Germany, and was a mature man of thirty- 
seven when Napoleon died. He could remember 

| burns, Byron and Scott. He may have seen Goethe. 
fle was middle-aged when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, and an old man when the Crimean War 
was fought. 

At the outset of his philanthropic career, the Jews 

| were still a proscribed and despised race in England. 
rhe most that could be said of them was, that they 
were suffered to live and do business in the coun- 
try. 

‘He survived, however, not only to see the old feel- 
ing of contempt for the Jews pass away, but to wit- 
ness them admitted to the bar, to Parliament, and to 
the great English universities. In the very last days 
of his life Sir Moses learned that the first Jew ever 
raised to the British peerage—Lord Rothschild—had 
taken his seat in the House of Lords. 

| In all these political and social changes in the con- 
(dition of the English Jews, Sir Moses Montefiore 
ftook an active and zealous part. But it was not for 
| the improvement of their political condition alone 
that he ardently labored. He took a deep interest in 
| charities and educational institutions for the poorer 
members of his creed. He founded a free school for 
Jewish girls at Bell Lane, a Jewish college at Rams- 
gate, and either established or aided in endowing 
many hospitals and other benevolent establishments 
in behalf of indigent Jews. 

Sir Moses by no means confined his benefactions 
to England. He constantly bore in mind his perse- 
cuted and suffering brethren inthe East. He spent 

| large sums freely to relieve the down-trodden Jews 
| of Damascus, and when famine swept through Syria, 
spreading death and desolation, he hastened to seat- 
ter his money among the stricken towns, among the 
Jewish sufferers. 

He took special interest in the Jews who dwell in 
Palestine, and made no less than seven journeys to 
that sacred land, the last of which he undertook 
when he was ninety-one years of age. He was the 
good angel of the Jews of Palestine. There he not 
only gave succor to families in distress, but built 
almshouses and industrial schools. He also estab- 
lished agricultural colonies, which he nourished into 
successful settlements. 

He did not forget the Jews in any part of the world. 
When they were bitterly persecuted by the Russians 
and Austrians, he was prompt in pleading for them, 
and more than once effected their relief from outrage 
and cruelty. ‘Thus were all his days absorbed in noble 
objects and benevolent effort and purpose. No won- 
der that his name is held in reverent affection wher- 
ever his wandering race has habitation. G. M. T. 


a 


| WANTED HIS TRUNK, 


Dickens and Thackeray in literature, and the artists 
of Punch, in their own way, have made a great deal 
of fun of John Bull on his travels. The Englishman 
away from home appears to be a very restless, irrita- 
ble, imperious fellow, with a good warm heart quite 
hidden away under his gruff exterior. These charac- 
teristics are well illustrated in the following story, 
taken from a book of travels, of an Englishman’s 
tribulations on board ship,— 


It is well-known to every voyager that once a week 
passengers are permitted to get up from the hold 
such luggage as they may require. Itis sent up ac- 
cording to regular order as the passengers’ names are 
entered on the purser’s books. 

One of the expectants was a major in the Indian 
army. He had been in great discomfort. Heand his 
fumily had, for the sake of coolness, been sleeping on 
mattresses on deck, and awave breaking and pour- 
ing down below, had sent them all afloat. His eager- 
ness to get their huge trunk, whose contents would 
make them all comfortable, was accordingly intense. 
His name was far down on the list, but unfortunately 
for his peace, the big trunk lay just beneath him. 
And if so, why could he not get it at once. Very 
true, dozens of portmanteaus had to be exhumed, 
but his trunk was there, visible to every eye. So 
bending over the barricade, he said to one of the 
sailors, in his softest and most persuasive voice,— 

“IT say, my lad, look out there. Like a good fellow, 
hand me up that trunk, that large, black trunk,—be 
| handy now.” 

“Your number, sir?” inquired the sailor. 

“Oh! never mind the number. My trunk is there.” 

But the sailor, paying no attention to a request out 
of order, vanished in his search for others. 

A second sailor appeared and disappeared with like 
results. Then came athird, and the major assumeda 
more imperious key,— 

“I say, you fellow, there! I demand that black 
trunk,there! There!! Doyou see it? There! That 
trunk! You have only” —— 

“Your number?” 

“IT don’t care a fig about my number. One minute 
would do it.” 

“IT must obey orders, sir,” said the sailor, and he, 
too, vanished. 

«And this,” said the major, “is the Peninsula and 
Oriental Company! All I asked, gentlemen, was that 
trunk.’ And he pointed with indignation to it. “I 
will go down myself and get it.” 
| “Can't come down, sir; must obey orders, sir,’’ said 
} a sailor, never looking up. 
| ‘The other passengers, eager for their own baggage, 
| were silent, and gave little heed to the major, who 

was bursting with excitement. 
| About an hour after, I was glad to hear that the 
major had got his trunk, and was buried head and 
ears in its contents. But he never seemed to recover 
| from his ill will to the Peninsula and Oriental Com- 
pany. 








+ p—_—$—_—_—— 
CAUTIOUS, 

Throw up & straw into the air, and it will show 
which way the wind blows. So a trivial act will indi- 
cate a man’s character. A lady once asked the diplo- 
matist Talleyrand for his autograph, handing him a 
sheet of paper. He wrote his name on the very top of 
the sheet, where nothing could be written above it, 
to which it might be made signature. 

After his death, this phase of his character was 


also disclosed by an examination of his snuff-box, 
which was double, two snuff-boxes joined together 





by a common bottom. 


ut the other was reserved for himself. He was so 
constantly on his guard that he would not suffer the 
| finger and thumb of even a friend to profane that 
| box, lest he might thereby be poisoned. 

Still, a suspicious man is usually himself to be sus- 
pected, and was it not Talleyrand who said that “lan- 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts”? 

His political history is one of intrigues, and he 
| evidently believed the world to be artful as he was 
himself. 


a a 
For the Companion. 
THE SONG OF THE SAILOR-BOY. 


Cheerily pipes the boatswain bold, 

“Yeo ho, my lads, up anchor O!” 
Merrily Jack must haste to hold 

The creaking capstan, down below. 
Hark, how the chain resounding clinks; 
Heave through the hawse the rusty links, 

“Anchor's aweigh!” At last, methinks, 
We're bound o’er the western ocean, 


Loudly bawls the boatswain gray, 
“Yeo ho, my lads, make sail, O ho!” 
All hands aloft; good work to-day, 
So quickly let the gaskets go. 
Out on the royal yard he swings, 
°Twixt sea and sky. “Let fall!” The wings 
Of white are spread—and loud he sings, 
“We're pound o’er the western ocean.” 


Silent now the boatswain’s call; 
Our good ship bowls o’er summer 

The sailor's task seems light withal, 
When blown along by vagrant breeze. 

But look out in the lowering west: 

Grim storm-clouds rise; each ebon crest 

Whirls in mad dance; the song’s suppressed; 

We're bound o’er the western ocean. - 


Deeply roars the boatswain bland, 

“Yeo ho, my lads, reef top-sails O!” 

Let halliards fly! Have clew-lincs manned! 
Her leeches flap aloft, alow. 

But now the bending masts are bare 

With scarce a patch of canvas there; 

All snug again, so banish care; 
We're bound o’er the western ocean, 
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Mess-mates, join me in my song; 

Ahoy, my boys, so handy O! 
We'll hear the welcome cry ere long, 

From cross-trees there, of “Land, yeo ho!” 
Sweethearts will keep the tow-line taut 
Till, into harbor safely brought, 
The wind and waves are set at naught: 

ve’ve crossed the western ocean, 
JOHN H, GrBBons, U. 8, N. 








-—— +e - 
THE AFFECTIONATE THRUSH. 


A young Highlander, having set a horse-hair noose 
in the woods, was delighted one morning to find a 
female song-thrush entangled therein. He carried 
home his prize, put it into a roomy, open-braided 
basket, secured the lid with much string and many 
knots, and then hung the extemporized cage upon a 
nail near the open window. In the afterneon the 
parish minister was called in by the boy’s mother, 
who wished him to persuade her son to set the captive 
free. While the clergyman was examining the bird 
through the basket, his attention was called to anoth- 
er thrush perched on a branch opposite the window. 


“Yes!” exclaimed the boy, “and it followed me 
home all the way from the woods.” 

It was the captive’s mate, which, having faithfully 
followed his partner to her prison, had perched him- 
self where he might see her, and she hear the sad, 
broken notes that chirped his grief. 

The clergyman hung the basket against the eave of 
the cottage, and then the two retired to watch what 
might happen. Inafew minutes the captive whis- 
pered a chirp to her mate’s complaint. His joy was 
unbounded. 

Springing to the topmost spray of the tree, he 
trilled out two or three exultant notes, and then 
alighted on the basket-lid, through the hole in which 
the captive had thrust her head and neck. Then fol- 
lowed atouching scene. ‘The male bird, after billing 
and cooing with the captive, dressing her feathers 
and stroking her neck, all the while fluttering his 
wings, and crooning an undersong of encouragement, 
suddenly assumed another attitude. 

Gathering up his wings, he erected himself, and be- 
gan to peck and pull away at the edges of the hole in 
the basket’s lid. The bird’s ardent affection, and his 
effort to release his mate, touched clergyman, mother 


an > 

“Pll let the bird go!” said he, in a sympathetic 
voice, as he saw his mother wiping her eyes with her 
apron. 

The basket was carried to the spot where the bird 
had been snared. ‘The cock thrush followed, sweep- 
ing occasionally close past the boy carrying the bas- 
ket, and chirping abrupt notes, as if assuring his mate 
that he was Sill near Lor. 

On arriving at the snare, the clergyman began un- 
tying the many intricate knots which secured the lid, 
while the cock bird, perched ona hazel bough, not six 
feet away, watched, silently and motionless, the pro- 
cess of liberation. 

As soonas the basket-lid was raised the female 
thrush dashed out, with a stream of terror and joy, 
while the male followed like an arrow shot from a 
bow, and both disappeared behind a clump of birch 
trees. 

It was an excellent lesson for the boy, one which 
he never forgot. 


——or- -——_—_ 
“MANAGED.” 


Women with shiftless, improvident husbands are 
always to be pitied. Most of them, like poor Maria, 
are expected to “manage somehow.”’ How they ever 
manage at all isa mystery solved .n hours of anxious 
thought and care by such unfortunate wives them- 
selves. The “managing” process is mysterious, and 
full of sorrowful phases to those who know by expe- 
rience how it is done. 


Maria Kittrel’s husband was most improvident. 
His vexed and fretted wife could be pardoned for say- 
ing that he was ‘“‘worse than no husband at all.” The 
poor woman would say,— 

“Lemuel, there's not a stick of wood.”’ 

“Oh, well, Marier, you must manage somehow till 
we git some.” 

“But there isn’t a bit of flour in the house.” 

“Well, well, Marier, you'll have to—to—well, man- 
age, Marier, manage.” 

“Well, there isn’t a bit of sugar, coffee, butter, tea, 
or anything to eat! I'd just like to know what we’re 
going to do.” 

“Do, Marier, do? Why, I reckon we kin—kin— 
well, well, Marier, you must manage somehow; man- 
age, woman, manage.” 

“But how f”’ 

Was there not cause for the sting in Maria’s voice? 

“How, Marier? How?’ When cornered, the 
worthless Lemuel always assumed a blustering air. 

“Yes, how?” queried the angry Maria. “‘ow can a 
woman —w on nothing ?” 

we different ways,” said the perplexed Lem- 
uel. 

“Tell me one,” said Maria. 

“Why, Marier, by—by—well, by managin’, to be 
sure,” and Lemuel would congratulate himself on hav- 
ing found a way out of the difficulty. 

Maria ‘“‘managed” for eight weary years, Lemuel 





growing more and more improvident ail the time. 
One day, he came home from a fishing trip to find 

the house deserted, the larder entirely empty, the 

coal-bin ditto, not a stick of wood on the place, and 


, not a thing in the celler. 


On the bare table was a note from Maria, with a 
pin stuck through it. 

“T’ve ‘managed’ for eight years, Lemuel Kittrel,” 
the note ran. ‘“‘Now try it yourself. When there’s 
provision enough in the house to last six months, and 
you have a steady job at something, I'l] come back, 
and we'll ‘manage’ together. I've taken the children 
and gone to father’s. That’s how I've managed for 
us. As for yourself, Lemuel, why, you must—well, 
well—manage, Lemuel; manage somehow.” 

Lemuel managed to get his wife buck as soon as 
possible, by managing to provide a support for her. 


4@> 
PATAGONIAN GIANTS. 


Fifty years ago the Patagonians were described in 
geographies as a race of giants. The correctness of 
the description was so frequently denied by travellers 
that the statement was considered a tradition of the 
fathers. There was, however, a firm basis of fact for 
it to rest upon, as the following extract from Science 
shows: 

Careful measurements have been made in recent 
times, by different observers, of many individuals in 
various parts of Patagonia. The result is that the 
mean stature of adults (of both sexes, if would ap- 
pear) is found to be about 1.78 metres, or tive feet ten 
inches English. 

This mean may seem rather low, but if we compare 
it with that of France, which is only 1.65 metres 
(about five feet five inehes), and if we consider that 
for all human kind the statistics give only 1.70 metres 
(rather less than five feet seven inches), we shall per- 
ceive that this figure represents in reality a very lofty 
stature, and makes the Patagonians the tallest race 
of men now existing. 

Men of six feet French (six feet three and a half 
inches English) are common among them, and occa- 
sionally one is found who reaches two metres, or six 
feet six and a half inches. 

This, however, is not all. The Patagonian, in the 
upper part of his body, is of a huge build. His trunk 
and head are large, his chest broad, his arms long 
and muscular. 

On horseback, he seems far above the ordinary size 
of man. When he dismounts, however, it is seen 
that his legs are pay oe peerene ig short and slen- 
der; they frequently bend outward. 

lis walk is heavy and lumbering. These are the 
well-known peculiarities which are found in the Tar- 
tars, and in all races of men who spend most of their 
time, like the Patagonians, on horseback. But it is 
only a little over two centuries since the horse was 
introduced into this region. 

The natives who were first seen chased the swift 
guanaco and ostrich over their immense plains on 
foot. Such activity required long, straight and mus- 
cular legs. Itis not too much to suppose that the 
total change in their habits of life which has oc- 
curred since they became a nation of horsemen has 
detracted at least two inches from their stature. 

Adding these lost inches to their present height, 
we recover the giants who astonished the compan- 
ions of Magellan, and vindicated the narratives which 
later writers have discredited. 

We gain also a notable evidence of the influence of 
natural causes in modifying the physical characteris- 
tics of men. 








~~ —— 
A DETECTIVE IN EMBRYO. 


Colored people generally have very acute percep- 
tions in regard to everything pertaining to water- 
melons, and Sambo had evidently made a study of 
the methods of those who eat this juicy delicacy, else 
he could not so quickly have brought the thief to 
justice: 

A colored man came out of an alley off Michigan 
Avenue yesterday, and inquired of the grocer on the 





“Why, I declare if some one hasn’t stolen a big one 
which laid on the end of this shelf!” exclaimed the 
grocer. 

‘Did you see a white man an’ a cull’d feller hang- 
in’ round yere?”’ 

“Come to think of it, I did.” 

“Dem ar’ de chaps who stole dat mellyon.” 

*Did you see them?” asked the grocer. 

“‘Nebber did, sah.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

The colored man took him down the alley, and 
showed him two heaps of melon-rinds, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“If de mellyon wasn’t dun stole, nobody would 
come in heah to eat it. Dat pile of rinds haint half- 
gnawed. Dat’s jist de way white folks eat’em. De 
odder pile am gnawed right down to de bark. Dat’s 
de work of acull’d man, an’ don’t you forgit it. Down 
dar am arind all alone. De chaps got scart an’ run’d 
away afore dey was dun.” 

“Say, maybe you are sharp enough to catch ’em,” 
said the grocer. 

“Wall, I dunno,” was the reply; but in the course 
of half an hour the man brought in a hang-dog- 
looking African, and turned him over with the re- 
mark,— 

*Heah’s one ob ’em, but de odder has skupped.” 

“How do you know that this fellow is guilty?” 

“Kase I dun looked for a darkey wid a mellyon 
seed on his shirt-bosom, an’ heah he am. He’s dun 
guilty, and has got thirty-five cents to settle wid ye.” 

The grocer says he'll have that man on the detec- 
tive force.— Detroit Free Press. 


— +O — 
A GREAT SPEECH. 


Some of our most distinguished orators made abso- 
lute failures in the delivery of their first speeches. 
They state that they seemed “tongue-tied,” their 
ideas became confused, their memory played them 
false, they hesitated and stammered, a cold perspira- 
tion came over them, and what they suffered could 
not be told. 


But they took courage, tried again and again, and 
succeeded. It is possible, therefore, that the maker 
of the following speech made himself famous in time, 
though one cannot be too sure of that. The speech 
was delivered at a debating society in a country school 
district : 

“The question, ladies and gentlemen, to be excussed, 
sir, is this, Mister Cheerman an’ gentlemen and ladies, 
sir, is this: Resolved, whereas, that tobacco is more 
injoorious to the human cistem than ardent lickers. I 
take the negative in this question, sir, and affirm that 
itis. Yes, sir, my friends, and gentlemen and ladies. 

“Ardent lickers, sir, is—is—ardent lickers is the 
bane of our free country while tobacker is not, sir. 
Our ancestors lived toa numerous age, and so did 
their posterity before them, and they were all non 
composmentis men and wimmen in spite of the use of 
tobacker. Whereas ardent spirits would have on- 
fitted them for rearing the soil, and tilling their hum- 
ble homes over their shelterless heads. I defy my 
colleagues on the other side of this great question to 
deny this, and so, sir, ladies and gentlemen, I don’t 
think tobacker does as bad as ardent lickers does, and 
so I rest my argyment here, Mr. Cheerman, and ladies 
and gentlemen, sir.” 


—~+> 





PouiTE.— Father (getting ready to go down town) 
—Yes, Robert, my son, bear in mind what your 
mother has told you, and always say ‘please.’ 

“It’s a little word, my boy, but full of meaning, 
and the use of it marks the gentleman. 

“Now, wife, my overcoat and hat, and be quick 
| about it.” 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT SHE THOUGHT 
She lay in her wicker carriage 
A-looking at the skies; 
The parasol was somewhere, 
The sun was in her eyes. 
Perhaps she was a-thinking— 
I’m sure that babies do— 
“How would you like a bib-pin 


THE YOUTH’S 


CO) MPANION. 











tt bunch to aneliiin: hardly believing that some one | 
would not say, “You must not pick so many.’ 


“Here, Aunt Laura!” he cried, bringing her a | 


great bunch. “These are to pay you for vour 
flowers I picked a great while ago.” 
“Thank you, darling!” she said. “Ill take 
your flowers, but not because I need any pay.” 
Teddy flew over the fields, forgetting everything 
but his delight in the bird-songs and the sunshine, 
and all the other things sweet and beautiful about 
him. With great trouble he climbed to the top of 
a brush-fence, only to see more flowers beyond. 
He saw a chipmunk winking its saucy eyes at 
him, and giving a jump to run after him, fell head- 
long in the bushes. But he sprang up, and never 
| caring for the scratches on his hands, set out in 
| hot chase after the bushy tail. Away he went, 
over logs and stones and through bushes; along 
hedge after hedge, through a corner of the woods 
| up a little hill, and then down again. 





|and heavy. Its top rail was formed of a log, cut 

down slender over the gate, but the other end of it | 

was left full-size, and ran far out to form a weight 

| to balance the gate on its rude post. Wooden 

| pegs were stuck in the log showing where a trough 
filled with stones had been placed to give still 

| more weight. But the stones had gone long ago, 

| and the gate looked as if it had not been opened 

| for years. 

How they tugged and tugged to move the clum- 
sy thing! At last just as mamma was giving up 
in despair, Aunt Laura ran to the big log. | 

“Come here, Teddy,” she cried, flinging her | 
shawl over it. 

In a twinkling she had swung his solid little 
figure up to where the stones had rested. Mamma 
pushed one way, and Aunt Laura the other. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” screamed Teddy, waving 
his flowers as at length the gate slowly moved. 

‘What have you been about all the morning ?” 


A-sticking into you? 
“How would you like some lace things 
A-sewed on to your cap, I 
And tied so tight by some one 
You couldn’t take your nap? 


“How would you like a big strap 
A-strapped across of you? 
I know you wouldn’t like it; 
You'd cry, that’s what you’d do.” 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S RAMBLE. 


It was for Teddy a very sad 
day that lovely morning in early 
spring. The sun shone, and every 
little bird which skipped about in 
the trees seemed to be trying his 
best to sing out his delight at see- 
ing the soft green buds again. 

There had been a number of 
damp days, in which Teddy could 
not go out of doors, but on this 
morning the bright world seemed 
to smile up at the bright sky in 
such a cheery way that every 
wee boy and girl began to help 
out the smile before they had 
time to think. 

A sad day that? It seems 
strange to say so, but such a 
dreadful thing happened to 'Ted- 
dy, that it brought a great cloud 
over his sunshine. 

He went out into the garden by 
himself, and in five minutes 
bounded in with a shout, and 
stood before mamma and Aunt 
Laura with a laugh on his face 
and something else gathered up 
in his little frock. 

“You may take a peep,” he 
said. 

Aunt Laura took a peep, and 
then gave such a little scream of 
dismay that Teddy was fright- 
end. He turned and showed 
the beautiful things he had to 


mamma. Surely she would be 
pleased. But mamma shook her 
head. 


“O Teddy!” she exclaimed. 
“How could you spoil all Aunt 
Laura’s beautiful tulips ?” 

Poor Teddy was such a little 
fellow that he had not remem- 
bered since last summer that he 
was not allowed to pick the flow- 
ers in the small garden. He had 
come upon the tulips, and looked 
in wonder and delight on the 
beautiful cups, painted in red and 
gold and purple and crimson, 
where he had seen only green 
leaves before. And before his 
thinking-machine had time to 
work, his little fingers had nipped off every one. 

“Never mind!” said Aunt Laura, when she had 
time to catch her breath. ‘You didn’t know any 
better, you dear little rogue! But don’t pick any 
more flowers without leave.” 

Teddy did not forget, as he walked respectfully 
around the pretty little beds and gazed lovingly 
at pansies and pinks and roses. But in August 
he bade them good-by, and went with mamma 
and Aunt Laura for a visit in the country. 

The sun was as bright and the birds as full of 
song as they had been on the spring morning at 
home. But oh, what a wonderful difference he 
found in some other things when he went with his 
mother and Aunt Laura for a walk. 

The flowers were not in beds, but grew just 
where they wanted to; flowers in the pastures, 
flowers in the woods, flowers along the fences, 
flowers everywhere. Golden-rod, poppies, asters 
and daisies seemed beckoning to him in the breeze, 
as if to say, ‘I’m waiting for you, little boy.” 

Teddy fairly danced with delight. 

“O mamma, do pick a flower for me!” he said. 

“Pick for yourself, dear,” she said. ‘Take all 
you want.” 

“Why—whose flowers are they ?” 

“Yours and everybody’s. God has made plen- 
ty, you see. But don’t touch anything but flow- 
ers, or you might get hold of something which 
would hurt you.” 

And Teddy joyfully skipped from one glowing 


the brush-fence they managed to creep, but no 
mite of a boy was to be seen. 
mamma was really frightened as, hot and tired 
out, she climbed the hill. 


call. Farther on she could just see Teddy, sitting on 


Mamma and Aunt Laura entirely lost sight of | asked Teddy’s 
him, and hurried after, finding it a great deal 


1arder than he had to make their way. Through 


to dinner. 


munk, and saw a bumble bird’s nest, and opened 
On they went, and | the big gate down under the trees. 


“Why, I sent the boys down to open it the other 


grandfather, when they got home 


“Oh!” said Teddy, “I ’most caught a chip- 


“You opened the big gate?” said grandfather. 


of Boonts was Wallace 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i, 
CHARADE. 
Three-fourths of a legal document; 
Thcee-tifths of 2 summer fruit; 
These added to strength or vigor, 
Name one whose voice, now mute, 


Oft spoke in the cause of freedom ; 
And the slave-trade did deplore. 
His birthday comes in summer, 
In August, twenty-four. 
2. 
A BIT OF HISTORY IN ANAGRAM. 
“The first white man who lived on the present site 
Moblintski, a M hyumniing 


But a cheery little shout answered her anxious | day, and they said it couldn’t be done till it had a | general, who about 1625 located himself on Chilbo 





staring with all his might at a round 
which hung close above his head on 
the limb of a tree. 

“O Teddy!” she said. 


the ground, 
gray thing, 


“What are you do- 
ing?” 

“I’m looking at that funny thing, mamma,” he 
said. “I was going to pick it, but you said I 
must pick only flowers.” 

“What is it?” said Aunt Laura, coming near 
to look. “It must be a bumblebees’ nest, isn’t 
it?” 

“No, a wasps’ nest,” said mamma, snatching 
Teddy away. “Ah, my little man! if you had 
not minded mamma, you would have got into sad 
trouble. If you had meddled with the nest, you 
might have been stung almost to death.” 

“How are we going to get back?” said Aunt 
Laura, sitting down and fanning herself. “We 
must be a very long way from home, and I am so 
tired! O Teddy! how could you lead us such a 
dance ?” 

Mamma walked a little way, and looked through 
an opening in the bushes. 

“Dear me!” she said. “We have come by a 
| round-about way, for there is the house not more 
| than a quarter of a mile away. But this fence is 

worse than the one we climbed before.” 





{ 
opening, and they soon heard her calling,— 


‘“‘Here is a gate. Come and help me open it.” 


weight on it.” 





L 








“But J opened it,” said ‘Teddy, ‘‘didn’t I, Aunt 
Laura? I had to, so mamma and Aunt Laura 
could get home.” 


444 
tor 





For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Mamma is baking up-setters,” said Edith the 
other morning, as she ran in to see us. 

“What are up-setters ?” said Aunt Mary. 

“She maked ’em wif butter and eggs and flour.” | 

Auntie went over next door to see what up-set- 
ters were, and found that mamma was baking 





pop-overs. — B 


Little Jim was baby brother to a family of mar- | 
ried brothers and sisters, and was “uncle” to a| 
little nephew when but a very small boy himself. | 
Of course, the family talked a great deal about | 
“Uncle Jim,” so when there was another nephew, | 
Jim exclaimed, or ™ ‘Now I’m two-uncles !” \ 


Elva, aged four, was —n grass for “Old 
Paul,” the family horse. After feeding him for 
some time, she said, earnestly, “Papa, I am going 
to feed Old Pau! till he gets so tall he can’t touch 





Aunt Laura walked along it in search of some | 


It was an old-fashioned farm-gate, very rough | dried apples, or the round, rolly kind? 





the ground.” 

When little Harry’s father gave him a young 
apple-tree for his “very own,” he asked, gravely, 
“What kind of apples do you s’pose it will have, 


Pid 


| 





| 4, Marigold; 


ane, near a spot which the Nainids called What 


sum. Four years later, on Aug. 26, 1629, twelve 


Eiminghens, among whom was 
Hopwin J. North, agreed to emi 
grate to Macarie, and in the spring 
of 1630 a part of the colony entered 
Boonts harbor. Settled first at 
Warlochnest, Wipthorn’s party soon 
removed to Boonts, which they at 
first called Mainott Ruin, from the 
nine meech trees on Chilbo Lane, 
but which was named Boonts in 
September, 1630, from the town of 
Boonts in Chrisellinno (a corrup 
tion of Blottswhon Post), trom 
which many of the colonists had 
IRIs. 


come. 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Primals.—A month. 
Finals.—Its characteristic. 


Cross-words. — A sea-bird; an 
animal of South Americn; a mens 
ure; something never double, and 
also a historical gold coin; a heay- 
enly body, or a brilliant person; an 
ancient city, and a weight. B. 


4. 
WORD-SYNCOPATIONS, 


Remove one word from another 
and leave a complete word: 

1. Take a river in Treland from 
in a sleeping state, and leave a small 
poisonous serpent. 

2. Apart of the human body from 
reaped, and leave a slight building. 

3. An author’s necessity from 
conniving, and le ‘ave the limb of a 
— 

A liquor from furious, and leave 
a pie ce of cloth. 

5. A pronoun from opening or 
gaping, as the capsules of plants, 
and leave becoming. 

6. To occur from forming, and 
leave to utter melodious sounds. 

7. A vessel from rejected with 
disdain, and leave hastened. 

‘gation from indi 
cated, and leave an act. 

9. A vessel from to put in a tune, 
and leave a heathen goddess. 

Each word that is removed consists 
of three letters, and the primal let- 
ters of these words, read down, will 
give the name of a distinguished 
author, who died on Aug. 28, 1850. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





5 
WORD-SQUARE. 


A bitter fruit. 
A musical instrument. 
That which is spoken. 
Soft-finned fishes. 

6. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 





It was —— owing to his patron’s 
munificence that he was so at- 
tired. 

Such cutting —— often — — 


man’s feelings more than direct ae- 
cusation. 





I will seek —— else —~ — is so 
abundant in my own mine. 
A cadet —— — good deal from sueh a visit to the 
Put such — at once as unworthy of you. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2 s¢ +s 


1 K 5 
1, SAINT BARTH OL O MEW’S DAY. 


roll O! 
1, 2, 3, 4, &, 6, 7, 8 9 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
S&TaAeURT Ten €etA Tf BS 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
RIGATE “CoO NS TIT U- 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 30, 40, 41,42, 43, 44, 45, 
E 


|rrox” carTURE D a 


SB 2eesas FRIGATE 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 5D, 


60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 
“GU BERRIES R E.” 


Key-words. — Station, theater, territories, fugue, 
fidget, register, church, paint, suet, taint, bide. 


3. ee 


AUGUSTUS CESAR. 


4. 1, China Aster; 2, Carnation Pink; 3, Primrose; 
5, Nightshade; 6, Petunias; 7. Clematis; 
Vistaria; 10, Heliotrope; 11, 


/8, Honeysuckle; 9, 
| Myrtle. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
— --alaaeaaaanaaaaans nee at any time during ths 


The ¢ omp: anion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit ord received by the Publishers for its dis- 
e mane hen LHCe, al all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE © % BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 

juested to do so, 

vxuld never be sent through the mail. It is 

ure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility, 

Renewals.—Thirce weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 


Discontinua -Remember that the Publishers 

must be notitie «i by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
yet paper shows to what time your subscription is 





when se nt by agen 




















The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
end their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
o! MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





For the Companion, 
HEAT, 

Tt is certain death toa man to have his temperature 
rise about a dozen degrees above the normal stand- 
ard. Yet one who has endured a climate twenty or 
more degrees below zero, can equally endure one 
Indeed, 
work in an artificial heat one hundred 


over a hundred degrees above. some men 
and fifty de- 
grees above, and some enter, from time to time, a 
drying oven more than twice as hot. 

It is only when the air is dry that such a heat can 
be borne. A much lower moist heat would be speed- 
ily fatal. What keeps the temperature of the body 
down in air that so heats everything else is the evap- 
oration which is constantly going on from the surface 
and the lungs. 
This matter of evaporation Providence has so nicely 
adjusted that the temperature of the body in health 
remains nearly the same whatever the outward tem- 
perature, 

But should evaporation be checked when the out- 
ward temperature is high, dangerous results would 
follow. Among these results are heat apoplexy, or 
sunstroke,. 


Evaporation is a cooling process. 


It is greatly checked when the atmos- 
phere is so charged with moisture that it can take up 
little body. This is the atmos- 
pherie condition known as “muggy,” when the most 
copious perspiration seems to have little or no power 
to cool. 


moisture from the 


So, too, there is danger, if the power to per- 
spire is lost, or greatly lessened. Any feverish con- 
dition may induce this, and so may the lack of fluid 
in the system. Persons who work under a high tem- 
perature should drink freely. 

The long-continued heat of summer reduces the 
digestive power, and hence, since few equally lessen 
the amount of their food, causes more or less disturb- 
ance of the stomach and bowels. Most cases of chol- 
era infantum are due to this simple fact. Teething in 
summer is dangerous from its tendency to feverish. 
which cheeks perspiration. During a heated | 
term everything should be done to keep the child 
cool: 


ness, 


the least possible clothing, a frequent sponging 
A sudden change 
a cool temperature exposes one to in- 
Woollen clothing must be put on 


of the body and cooling drinks. 
from a hot to 
ternal congestions. 
again. 

Heat and moisture favor the development of nox- 
ious germs. The only safety is in cleanliness—clean 
cellars, clean kitchens, clean sleeping-rooms, clean 
drinking water, and just as much of clean air as pos- 
sible. 

+> 


For the Companion. 


AUTUMN-BLOOMING PLANTS. 


Many of the most beautiful flowers we cultivate 
are those which bloom in the fall; perhaps we appre- 
ciate their value more because we realize that they | 
are the last link that binds us to the joyous and beau- 
tiful summer fast passing away. Be this as it may, 
there is certainly a difference, instinetive though un- 
defined, that the true lover of flowers, at least, feels 
between the gay blossoms of the spring and early 
summer, and the seemingly maturer bloom of autumn 
flowers. It is but just that we place first of all in 
our list of plants—it is first in our affections—the 
beautiful chrysanthemum, certainly the most valuable 
autumn and early winter flower we have. 

Commencing to bloom late in September, it re- 
mains to cheer us with its flowers of many hues until 
the weather becomes severe out-of-doors, and if re- 
moved to the house in October or early November, it 
will continue in bloom two months or longer. 

rhere are three classes of chrysanthemums, the 
Japanese, with a flower resembling fringe, the Pom- 
pons, a small perfectly double flower and a profuse 
tPloomer, and the Chinese, bearing a large loose, but 
very pretty, flower. North of New York City the 
chrysanthemum requires winter protection, not be 
ing entirely hardy. 

The dahlia closely disputes with the chrysanthe- 
mum the first place as an autumn bloomer, and by 
many is considered the finest of the two. It com- 
mences blooming early in September, and continues 
to bloom until cut off by severe frosts. Dahlias may 
be planted from April to early June, setting the 
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of about three inches; after blooming, and before the 
ground is frozen too hard, take upthe plants, remove 
the tops, and put the bulbs away in the cellar, where 
they will not shrivel or start from moisture and 
warmth. In the spring these bulbs may be divided 


| and replanted for another season’s flowering. 








| 








tubers in the ground, and covering them to the depth | 


The aster is also a favorite fall flower. It succeeds 
best in a deep rich soil, kept moist by mulchings of 


| coarse manure, and like the rose, will produce much 


finer flowers if fed occasionally with liquid manure. 
The seed should not be sown too early, as it is not de- 
sirable to have the plants bloom before fall, its flow- 
ers being much more beautiful when receiving the 
late fall rains and cool nights; which are really es- 
sential to its growth. 

In addition to the above, we have tritomas, pansy, 
salvia, bouvardias, and many other fall-blooming 
plants which are very pretty, and will give the owner 
a fine display of flowers late in the autumn. 

G. K. K. 
—_—__—_—~——_—_———_ 


A FUNNY COON, 


The late Samuel T. Mallery, of Central Falls, R. 
I., for many years superintendent of the Green and 
Daniels factory, a careful observer and most trust- 
worthy man, told me, shortly before his last illness, 
writes a correspondent, the following incident, which 
he himself witnessed. 

His uncle, whom he had been visiting, had a tame 
raccoon, which furnished much amusement by his 
queer pranks, none of which, however, quite equalled 
this one: 


Phe coon was very fond of the sweet apples which 
yrew on a tree near the house. One morning Mr. 
Mallery, while dressing, heard a strange sound near 

his window , as if something had fallen heavily. Look- 
ing out between the slats of his closed blind, he saw 
the coon on the ground under the apple- tree, appar- 
ently dead, but playing ’possum. ‘This explained the 
sound. He had evidently been trying to get some 
apples, and having run out ona branch, in reaching 
for the fruit, had ‘ost his balance and fallen to the 
ground, where he now lay. 

Mr. Mallery, from his concealed position behind 
the blind, watched the coon, which soon opened his 
eyes and peered cautiously around, and as if assured 
that no one had seen him, got up, shook himself, and 
then turned about several times, looking alternately 
up to the limb overhead, and down to the spot where 
he had been lying. Then after deliberating a little, 
he started off and ran around the corner of the house 
on a brisk trot. It was evident that he had some 
purpose in mind, so his observer waited to see what 
would come next. 

Pretty soon he heard a sound as of something be- 
ing dragged along the ground. At length the coon 

came tugging along a good-sized dead rooster, which 
had been seen the day before beside the road oppo- 
site the house. The coon dragged the body to the 
foot of the tree, and with a great deal of effort 
climbed the tree with it, made his way well out on 
the branch from which he had fallen, and then dropped 
the carcass, which fell with a thud near where he had 
found a landing a little before. 

The coon then came down the trunk, and after 
walking around the rooster, eying it with a sort of 
malicious triumph, he walked quietly away. 

It would be difficult to tell what was the coon’s 
motive in this performance, but it seemed like an at- 
tempt to satisfy the “misery-likes-company ” disposi- 
tion, or “put yourself in my place, and see how you 
like it.” 

—~+ 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


The boy who “didn’t mean to” is a representative 
of that large class of people whose ignorance makes 
them thoughtless. A husband discovering that his 
wife belonged to this class, and knew little of the 
value of money, gave her an object-lesson, which 
made her intelligent and economical. The Boston 
Transcript tells the story : 


Mr. W is quite an elderly, wealthy gentleman, 
having for his second wife a lady many years his jun- 
ior, and much petted. Any expressed wish of hers 
he has at once gratified, if money could be the me- 
dium. 

One evening she remarked, in her charming way, 
“IT saw to-day, at store, a lovely camel’s hair 
shawl, that I want ever so much. Would you — 
home to-morrow a check? It’s only fifteen hundre 
dollars.” 

“Yes, dear,” he replied, “I will bring the money,” 
and the next evening, with the assistance of his por- 
ter, he did bring home, and placed on the parlor ta- 
“le, tifteen hundred silver dollars. 

At the sight of this pile of metal, weighing nearly 
a hundred pounds, the wife exclaimed, “‘What are 
you going to do with all that money?” 

“Why! love, it ’s the money you wanted for the 
new shawl.” 

‘Does it take all that to make fifteen hundred dol- 
lars? Why! I had no idea it meant so much. 1 will 
do without the shawl, and will put it all in the sav. 
ings bank, if you will let me?” She did so, and has 
since added several sums to the deposit. 

Mr. W—— affirms, on his honor, that since that 
event she has not asked for a quarter part so much 
money as before the incident. The above is not a 
fancy sketth. It all really happened. 








- — 
A BIG DOG, 


The minds of many people are not fitted for strug- 
| gles in mathematics. When it came to fractions Mike, 
| for example, was at sea with no hope of ever get- 
| ting ashore. 


“What are you going to do with that dog, Mike?”’ 
“sure an’ I want to sell him, sor,’ 
**How much do you ask for him?’ 

“Well, bein’ as it’s you, sor, n sell him to you 
chape, and a better dog niver walked in shoe-leather. 
You can have am for two dollars, sor.’ 

“What breed is he?” 

“Well, sor, he’ s—he’ 's—he’s half te rrier and half 
Ne wfoundland, an’—an’ half mastiff, sor.’ 

“Ah! Well, this is the first time I ever knew of a 
dog having thre e halves. 

“Arrah, an’ that’s a big dog, so he is. He’d make 
a dozen halves of the little felly goin’ along beyant 
ye there.” 

oni iaiiicancaaiain 


SHREWD RETICENCE. 


A man who once received a signal illustration of 
the fact that “‘silence is golden,” died the other day 
at Milton Mills. His name was B. U. Simes, and thir- 
ty years ago he was a shrewd merchant. One day he 
discovered that his till had been robbed, and he re- 
solved to say nothing about it to any one, not even 
to the members of his family. 

Some three months afterward one of his customers 
said to him, “Did you ever find out who took that 
money out of your till?” 

Mr. Simes replied, “I never have till now, but now 
I know it was you, as I have never told any one that 
I lost it.” 

And he made the man pay him the amount. But 
while he told the fact, he did not tell the name of the 
person involved. 





When your blood is in a low and ain e condition, 

you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade. 
sites 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is justly considered the only 

sure specific for blood disorders. {Adr. 
NL IE OC 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 


Priestley’s Silk Warp Henriettas 


ARE THE MOST 
THOROUCHLY RELIABLE COODS 
in the market. They are always the same in Width, 


Weight, Quality and Shade. They are made of the 
Jinest Silk and BEST AUSTRALIAN WO 


PA CONDENSED 

CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER, By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are 
8 Ask for Glenn’s, 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts, extra per cake, by C, N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
115 >) Fulton Street, New Y ork. 


Pike’ 8 Toothache Drops yps Cure ‘in One | Minute. 























counterfeits! 





German Corn Remov er Kills lls Corns & Bunions, 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 


Invite the readers of the 
YOuTH’s COMPANION to 
send for their Illustra- 
ted Catalogue, etc., 
of the NEVERSLIP 












i. HORSESHOE with 
ye ve PS) Removable __Steel- 
PP Centered and Self- 
Sharpening Calks 


and Wrench for ap- 
plying them, and call at- 
tention to their propo- 
sition in the July 9th and 
Aug. 6th issues of the 
YouTu’s COMPANION. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE CO., 


36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS, 


It contains no injurious ingre- 
dients. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
rejected in- the bran of the 

heat. 

It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 
Powder. 

Samples sent free on application, 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
















Zz 
7 
FI for every form of 
8 SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing Itchin 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath wit 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single applic ation of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. This repeated daily, with two or 
three doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Puritier, to keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure 
and unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 


active, will speedily cure ey Tetter, Ringworm, | 





Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and 
every species of Itching, Sc Sealy, and ey Humors of 
the Skin ‘wat Sealp, with Loss of ¥ lair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold pe 3 Price; CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOsTON, MASS, 


¢#~Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 














“J Believe DR.T OWNSEND'S Remedy for 


ost HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and py cane sor pel af 
2 nety cases in a hundred, and recome- 
nell... to make a thorough trial of it.” 


H.W.BEECHER 





d by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 
_ De M. M. TOWNSEN», Cumberland, Md. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER C0, Doce, Wass, 


BURNETT’s 


—* 


Standard = a ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY 


EXTRA cT S 


The superiority of these Extracts 
consists in their 


Perfect Purity aud Great Strength. 


There is no subject which should 
more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which are 
used in flavoring the various com- 
pounds prepared for 
stomach. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and so highly concentrated 
that a small quantity only need be 
used. Housekeepers should insist 
on having them. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








the human 





HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
moth :rs. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties of 
Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, and 
superior to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe Soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. 

Sold by first-class druggists and grocers. Write for 
beautiful colored Map of the Holy Land to the importer, 


A, KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 








MES PYLE'S 





PEARLINE 


THe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 








Shit Aiton, 


2 per 


ie 


Hid 








Pee: 


Ox georne 





